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From the President... 


Some Reflections on the Aiverican F amily 
DAVID R. MACE 


IT Is CUSTOMARY, I am told, for the Presi- 
dent of the N.C.F.R. to write a “message” for 
the journal during his year of office. As a vari- 
ant of the usual procedure, I have proposed to 
the editor that I might take this opportunity of 
ventilating some of my present “concerns” 
about the American family. He has welcomed 
this proposal. 

Every student of family life has, at any given 
time, a few personal opinions which he is ready 
to discuss when opportunity offers. At the pres- 
ent time I have five questions to which I have 
given some thought, but concerning which I 
would welcome further guidance. They have to 
do ge with child rearing, sex educa- 
tion, dating patterns, marital adjustment, and 
divorce procedure—a fairly extensive coverage 
of our field! 

These questions have been raised in my mind 
mainly through the process of comparing Amer- 
ican patterns with those of other cultures. They 


all suggest possible areas for improvement in 
our present system. However, I wish to make it 


clear that I consider that the American family 
has some areas of considerable strength. If I 
draw attention to certain weaknesses, it is only 
because as family life specialists our goal should 
be to improve the services we are now render- 
ing. 

, 1. CHILD REARING 

A psychiatrist remarked to me recently, with 
a gloomy shake of the head, “We are producing 
psychopathology faster than we can remedy it; 
and we haven't begun seriously yet to find out 
how to prevent it.” This seemed to me to be a 
damning indictment of cur culture, and I found 
it a most disquieting observation—not least be- 
cause there is no doubt that there is some truth 
in it. 

There must be many reasons why certain peo- 
ple find themselves unable to adjust to human 
society. It is not easy to evade the fact, however, 
that the main reason probably is that we are not 
raising children in a manner calculated to pre- 
pare them adequately for adult life in our cul- 
ture. 

This sounds like a judgment upon parents. 
No doubt they are far from perfect. But the poor 
parents have been so heavily belabored in recent 
years that their confidence in themselves is all 
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but undermined. I therefore propose, for a 
change, to shift the responsibility to another 
uarter! 

What I am wondering is whether we have 
made parenthood too close, too exclusive, too 
isolated a function. In studying Oriental fami- 
lies, and African families, one cannot fail to no- 
tice how the child, from early infancy, takes his 
— naturally not only in the small, close-knit 

amily group, but also in the larger community 
of which the family is a part. The African kraal, 
the Indian village, the old Chinese extended 
family—these are all examples of what I mean. 
From the beginning of his life the child learns 
to be comfortable in two worlds—the small, 
cosy world of his family, and the larger, more 
demanding world of his tribe or community. He 
never has to make a painful transition from one 
to the other, because he has always accepted the 
necessity of living in both. 

In Soviet culture, where children seem so 
well-adapted to community living, the same 
principle operates. The child, in creche and nurs- 
ery, learns from the beginning to adjust to the 
wider life of the collective as well as to the 
more circumscribed life of the home. 

Is it possible that parents—even good parents 
—cannot really prepare their children for com- 
munity living; because a home is essentially a 
different kind of setting than a community? 
Do parents a give their children not only 
security, but rigidity, and an exaggerated sense 
of their own importance, and a rather cramped 
life-style that makes them inflexible in later ad- 
justment to collective living? If this is done 
even by good parents, it will of course be done 
in even more distorted form by parents poorly 
equipped for their task. 

In short, have we over-emphasized the impor- 
tance of parenthood, and laid upon families an 
impossible burden, at least half of which the 
community should be carrying? If so, how do 
we correct this distortion? 


2. SEX EDUCATION 
For many years I have been puzzled about our 
dismal failure to find a satisfactory way of ena- 
bling our youth to come to terms comfortably 
with their sexual nature. Many explanations are 
of course forthcoming, but none of them en- 
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me | satisfies me. 

e accepted view has been that sex education 
is primarily a parental responsibility. We have 
recognized that some parents don’t or won't dis- 
charge this responsibility, and that a comple- 
mentary or supplementary responsibility rests 
upon the school, the church, and the community. 
But the task is a delicate one, and it is hard to 
create public incentive to get it done. After all, 
we have said, this is really the parents’ job. And 
there the matter rests. 

I have recently come to question seriously the 
validity of this assumption. I have seen so many 
otherwise exemplary parents fall down on this 
job. Many of them have admitted to a deep, ap- 
parently insurmountable emotional resistance 
which I could not reasonably attribute to imma- 
turity or inhibition or neurotic anxiety. 

Pondering this phenomenon one day, I was 
suddenly assailed by the question, “Is this bar- 
rier the incest talsoo?”” The more I considered 
this, the more feasible it seemed. We have given 
all too little attention to this deeply implanted 
inhibition, a product of human culture because 
' it is not found. in animals, that protects the fam- 
ily from divisive and explosive impulses. 

If the emotional barrier that makes parents 
shrink from intimate communication about sex 
with their children is indeed the incest taboo, 
have we any right to put pressure on them to 
overcome it? Perhaps, after all, sex education is 
not the parents’ duty. When I have suggested 
this to responsible parents, they have responded 
with an enormous feeling of relief. 

The custom of many primitive fe te is to 
take the boys and girls separately at puberty and 
send them into the bush with a senior, trusted 
member of the tribe who gives them careful, 
thorough guidance in matters of sex. Perhaps 
there is a wisdom in this which our artificial, 
civilized culture has lost. 

I still believe that parents are well suited to 
give small children their first knowledge of re- 
prenton. I also think parents can and should 

e free to talk to their older children about sex 
at an intellectual \evel. But the real need of 
young people is to come to terms with their 
emotional attitudes to sex. I am coming to think 
that parents are the last people who can help 
them with this. If I am right, we had better be- 
gin seriously to face our long neglected corpo- 
rate responsibility in this matter. 


3. DATING PATTERNS 


I encounter surprising numbers of young 
Americans who consider that dating is a uni- 
versal human custom, rather than an exclusively 
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American one. And among family life educators 
and others who know better, I find almost al- 
ways an uncritical acceptance of dating as a good 
institution. 

Loyalty to one’s culture is natural and com- 
mendable; and by all appearances dating is here 
to stay. Nevertheless, I think we should ask our- 
selves how well it is designed to achieve its sup- 
posed objectives—to help young people to de- 
velop socially, and to enable them to make a 
wise choice of a marriage partner. 

In European culture, where group activities 
between boys and girls is the general rule, and 
where pairing off is discouraged rather than en- 
couraged until a couple are ready for serious 
courtship, is there any evidence that young peo- 
‘ie are more poorly adjusted socially, or make 

ess satisfactory choices of their marriage part- 
ners, than do young Americans? 

The supposed positive values are, therefore, at 
least open to question. On the negative side, I 
have become aware of three specific disadvan- 
tages in dating. First, it seems to impose a ri- 
gidity on the social life of young people that is 
hard on the sensitive boy or girl who prefers not 
to be paired off with a member of the opposite 
sex. Second, instead of building up good com- 
tadeship between the sexes, it can easily become 
exploitive—the boy exploiting the girl sexually, 
the girl exploiting the boy financially. Third, it 
engenders in some a taste for variety and change 
of partners, rather than an acceptance of con- 
stancy and loyalty, in boy-girl relations. There 
may be a prima facie case for associating these 
elements in dating, and the attitudes they en- 
gender, with the high instability of American 
marriage as compared with that of comparable 
Western cultures. At least I think this possibil- 
ity warrants further exploration. 

What concerns me particularly, however, is 
that the unquestioning, uncritical attitude to 
dating is allowing this pattern to be imposed 
upon younger and younger age groups in Amer- 
ican culture. Even if dating can be a useable, if 
imperfect, system of association for older boys 
and girls, may not its disadvantages become 
greatly and even gravely amplified when it is 
practiced by children who are emotionally quite 
unready for such experiences ? 


4, MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


There seems good reason to believe that the 
success and durability of a marriage depend very 
much on the way in which husband and wife 
adapt to one another in a complex interlocking 
pattern in which needs are mutually met and 
fulfillments mutually achieved. The marriage 
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counselor, dealing with marriages in trouble, 
looks for, and always finds, areas where such ad- 
justment has not been achieved. 

The critical factor in the task of marriage, 
therefore, appears to be the kind of interaction 
pattern—positive and creative or negative and 
destructive—in which the couple hecome in- 
volved in their life together. It seems logical 
that a positive interaction pattern should gen- 
erate a process of increasing mutuality, while a 
negative interaction pattern generates a corre- 
sponding process of increasing alienation, in the 
relationship. 

The services we offer in support of marriage 
are applied mainly at two points—a process of 
preparation before the marriage begins, and a 
process of rehabilitation after the relationship 
has fallen into serious trouble. These points of 
impact have been decided for us by social nec- 
essity—two people have to report their intention 
to marry; and a couple in serious trouble ulti- 
mately have to report either their need for as- 
sistance, or their desire to have the marriage dis- 
solved. 

I have long felt that in our efforts to support 
marriages we were not on the best strategic 
ground. If the critical time is the period of early 
adjustment, it would seem logical that our 
skilled aid should be available to a couple pri- 
marily at cape sg What we are now doing, in 
effect, is to offer help before the critical experi- 
ence, and after the critical experience has aan 
mishandled and has led to serious trouble—but 
not during the critical experience. 

When I have raised this question, I have been 
told that young married couples are naturally 
shy and withdrawn, or naturally confident and 
optimistic, and therefore not open to receive 
guidance and help, during the first year of mar- 
riage. Of this I am not convinced. I believe that 
plenty of — would see the wisdom of being 
helped by a skilled and sympathetic counselor to 
establish a sound and healthy interaction pattern 
during their first months of married life. And if 
this could be done, it might be much more ef- 
fective than attempts before-hand to have them 
project themselves imaginatively into a future 
experience which they are really unable to ap- 
ptehend; or attempts afterwards to reverse the 
damaging and destructive results of their failure 
to adapt to one another. 

Our need, as I see it, is first to learn much 
more about the adjustment mary in early mar- 
riage; and then to use this knowledge by work- 
ing with cooperative couples and helping them, 
during the critical first year together, to get their 
relationship off to a good start. 
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5. DIVORCE PROCEDURE 


Everyone who has observed closely the way in 
which our culture handles divorce has felt that 
there was room for improvement in this area. 
Some gratifying experiments have already been 
made in this direction, in the use of marriage 
counseling services attached to the courts. Much 
more, however, could be done. 

In the Soviet Union I was keenly interested in 
the concept that divorce is granted not because a 
matrimonial offense has been committed, but 
only when it has been established, to the satis- 
faction of the court (in fact, of two separate and 
successive court hearings) that the marriage has 
broken down beyond reasonable hope of repair. 
I was impressed with the absence of recrimina- 
tion and bitterness in Soviet divorce proceed- 
ings, due to the fact that husband and wife were 
not required to appear as adversaries, but only as 
people in trouble. 

I began to look into the history of our own 
divorce procedures, and was intrigued to dis- 
cover that the concept of the matrimonial offense 
was at first applied, under ecclesiastical law, 
only to judicial separation, The offense com- 
mitted justified one spouse, though still legally 
married, in ceasing to Te with the other partner. 

This makes sense. But what does not make 
sense is to regard such a matrimonial offense as 
sufficient reason, indeed as the only reason, for 
the dissolution of a marriage. A marriage should 
be dissolved only when it is quite clear that it 
has ceased to function—whether or not an of- 
fense has been committed by one partner against 
the other. If, on the other hand, a man commits 
an offense against his wife—if for example he 
beats her up—this certainly should be punish- 
able—just as it would if he were to beat up any 
other woman! But this should not be a legally 
acceptable ground for the termination of his 
marriage. 

Why should our divorce courts not be charged 
with the duty of determining, not whether an 
offense has been committed which happens to 
be a prescribed ground for divorce, but whether 
after thorough investigation it is clear that the 
marriage is unworkable? Instead of going to 
lawyefs and hunting up real or fictitious charges 
and counter-charges against one another, the 
couple would then go together to an officially 
appointed marriage counselor who would make 
a thorough investigation of the state of the mar- 
riage, in a series of counseling interviews. If 
after a reasonable period of counseling one part- 
net, or both, wished to take the matter to the 
court, the judge would then hear the evidence of 
the couple, and of the counselor, and decide 
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whether the conditions existed for the granting rate article as long as this one. By stating each 

of a divorce. The cost of such counseling would question briefly and without elaboration, I have 

be adequately met by the fees that are now paid laid myself open to possible misinterpretation. 

to lawyers. However, since I am merely raising questions 

oo for further discussion, and not taking a dog- 

These, then, are my five “concerns.” Each, matic stand on any of the issues raised, I accept 
clearly, could have been elaborated into a sepa- this risk with equanimity! 


Summer Workshops 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY: A two week summer workshop, New Facts for Modern Families, will 
be held June 18-29. The topic for 1962: “Teaching for depth—content and methods for family 
life educators.” Two hours of graduate credit. Write Charles Riker, CDFL Department, Purdue. 
OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY: Critical Issues Facing Family Life Educators—two week work- 
shop, 3 hours credit, July 16-27, 1962, Lester A. Kirkendall. A similar workshop will be held 
rs ter A. Kirkendall at CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Ellensburg, Washington, 
July 2-13, 1962. 

UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, Logan: 1962 Summer School—First Session, June 11 to July 13; 
Second Session, July 16 to August 17. Two seminars in family and child development, Bruce 
Gardner, Professor of Child Development and Psychology, Iowa State University. 

Family Life Education Workshop, July 30-August 10: Dorothy T. Dyer, formerly Dean of the 
Coliege of Family Life at Utah State University, and Elizabeth Force, Family Life Consultant and 
Director of Education, American Social Health Association, Leaders. 

Workshop in Marriage Counselling, August 8-10: Sidney J. Berkowitz, Executive Director, Jewish 
Family and Community Service of Chicago, Leader. 

Management of Household Resources Workshop, July 16-27: Marion McNab, Assistant Professor 
and Extension Specialist in the Department of Household Economics and Management at Cornell 
University, Leader. For information, write Dean Phyllis R. Snow. 

THE MERRILL-PALMER INSTITUTE: Undergraduate Courses, June 18-August 24, 1962: 
Human Development and Human Behavior, Owen W. Morgan, Richard K. Kerckhoff, D. Keith 
Osborn, Faculty, 8 quarter credits; Child Development Laboratory, D. Keith Osborn, W. Mason 
Mathews, Faculty, 5 quarter credits; Research Orientation in Human Development, Irving E. Sigel, 
Irving Torgoff, Faculty, 3 quarter credits. Graduate Workshops: Teaching Family Life Courses, 
John W. Hudson, Faculty, June 25-July 6, 2 graduate semester hours credit; Counseling with Stu- 
dents in Family Living Courses, John W. Hudson, Faculty, July 9-20, 2 graduate semester hours 
credit; Community Change and the Role of the Professional Person, Richard K. Kerckhoff, 
Faculty, July 9-20, 2 graduate semester hours credit; Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child Develop- 
ment, held at Walden Woods Lodge, Hartland, Michigan, and staffed jointly by several institu- 
tions including Merriii-Palmer. Faculty from Merrill-Palmer, Anton Brenner, Leland H. Stott; 2 
graduate semester hours credit. Write the Registrar, Merrill-Palmer Institute, 71 E. Ferry Ave., 
Detroit 2. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE ON FAMILY RELATIONS: 15th Annual Summer Workshop on 
Marriage and Family Counseling, July 30 through August 11, 1962. Presented in collaboration 
with Chapman and Pepperdine Colleges. Write Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, Registrar, A.I.F.R., 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27. 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, Sioux City 6, lowa: Workshop in Family Life Education and Coun- 
seling, June 18-23, 1962. Designed for teachers, clergymen, social workers and other community 
leaders concerned with family problems. The workshop will be directed by James A. Peterson, 
Marriage Counselor at the University of Southern California, and E. Theodore Bauer, Senior Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Morningside College. Write the latter for information, = __ 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, College of Home Economics, Knoxville: Family Life Programs, 
June 11-June 27, for teachers in colleges and secondary schools, extension specialists and agents, 
educational supervisors and leaders of community life programs, Christine Beasley, professor, 3 
quarter hours graduate credit; Management of Family Finances, June 28-July 17, for educators in 
colleges, secondary schools and the Extension Service, Phyllis Ilett, professor, 3 quarter hours 
graduate credit. Write Dr. Myra L. Bishop, College of Home Economics, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 16. 
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Some Relationships of Stepchildren 
to Their Parents* 


CHARLES E. BOWERMAN and DONALD P. IRISH 
The University of North Carolina 


A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


THE “wicked stepmother” of folklore has !ong 
existed in our legends. The concept of the “‘neg- 
lected stepchild” occurs commonly in our lin- 
guistic usage. The multifarious and presumably 
negative results of broken homes have received 
abundant popular comment. But no comprehen- 
sive analyses of the problems involved in step- 
relationships have yet been made. A thorough 
examination of the research literature for the 
past forty years reveals that there have been rela- 
tively few systematic inquiries concerned with 
the stepchild. Excluding discussions of individ- 
ual cases, the scholarly literature yields fewer 
than forty published articles or books which ana- 
lyze empirical data. 

German scholars appear to have demonstrated 
the earliest interest and to have published the 
first studies almost five years before any Ameri- 
cans did so. Among them, Rihler contended 
that the child is unable to cope adequately with 
the alteration of the home situation brought 
about by the entrance of a new parent. Wittels, 
in a publication of the same year, utilized a theo- 
retical framework stemming from Freud and 
Levy-Bruhl and stressed the disruption of libidi- 
nous relations to the parent as a causal factor in 
changes in the personalities of stepchildren he 
observed.? Stern was a third contributor, dis- 
cussing four cases. Hoenig examined ten dif- 
ferent types of step-relationships and concluded 
that injury was done to the life of the child in a 
broken home before the establishment of the 
new full family was obtained.* 

Kihn was apparently the first investigator to 
procure data from a substantial number of sub- 


* This report represents a portion of a project supported 
by PHS research grant M-2045, from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, and directed by Charles E. Bowerman. 

.2 Alice Rihler, ‘Das Stiefkind,’’ in Schwerezichbare 
Kinder, Dresden, 1927. 

3 Fritz, Wittels, ‘‘Stepchildren,’’ in Set the Children 
Free, London: Allen and Unwin, 1932, Chapter XI, pages 
198-224; and New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1933. Translated from Die Befreiung des Kindes by E. and 
C. Paul, and published by Hippokrates Verlag, 4th edition, 
1927. 

S Erich Stern, ‘‘Beitrag zur Psychologie des Stiefkindes,’’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, 24 (1928), pp. 144-57. 

*C. Hoenig, ‘Die Stiefelternfamilie des Stiefkindes,"’ 
Zeitschrift fir Kinderforschung, 24 (1928), pp. 188-331. 
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jects, obtaining pertinent essays from 500 chil- 
dren.5 She stated that the entrance of a step- 
mother into the family brought various stimuli 
to conflict and asserted that the widespread and 
deep-seated prejudice in general provoked ten- 
sion. Mudroch, utilizing observations from al- 
most a thousand subjects, over a third of whom 
came from families with a “disturbed struc- 
ture,” discussed the difficult role of the step- 
mother.* Neumann analyzed the responses of 
nearly 500 German eighth graders who wrote 
compositions on “What do you know about. . . 
stepmothers, especially about the relations to 
your own?’? VonLincke examined the step- 
mother motif in German folklore.® 

In English, an early treatment, that of Fortes, 
was concerned with the connection between de- 
linquency and abnormal family conditions, in- 
dil step-relationships.° (The Gluecks, 
Lumpkin, Monahan, and others in America 
have more recently examined these correlations, 
although in studies that did not focus primarily 
on stepchildren.) Meriam has dealt principally 
with the social work and legal aspects of the 
stepfather role.1° Several scholarly expositions 
advanced formulations in stimulating treatments 
but provided no additional empirical data 
beyond case illustrations. Heilpern’? and 


S Hannah Kiihn, ‘‘Psychologische Untersuchungen iiber 
das Stiefmutterproblem: Die Konfliktméglichkeiten in der 
Stiefmutterfamilie und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Verwahrlosung 
des Stiefkindes,”’ Zeitschrift fir angewandte Psychologie, 45 
(1929-1930), pages 1-185. 

®R. Mudroch, ‘Das _ Stiefkind,’’ Versammlung fir 
Kinderforschung, 4 (Bratislava, 1932), pages 216-28. 

™G. Neumann, ‘Untersuchungen iiber das Verhaltnis 
Zwischen Stiefmutter und Stiefkind,’’ Zeitschrift fir Pada- 
gogische Psychologie, 34 (1933), pp. 348-67. 

8 Werner VonLincke, ‘‘Das Stiefmuttermotiv in Miarchen 
der germanischen Vélker,’’ Germanische Studien, 142 (1933). 

®M. Fortes, ‘‘Step-parenthood and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Sociological Review, 25 (1933), pp. 153-58. 

Adele Stuart Meriam, The Stepfather in the Family, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940; and ‘‘Step- 
father in the Family,’’ Social Service Review, 14 (Decem- 
ber, 1940), pp. 655-77. 

11 James H. S. Bossard, Parent and Child: Studies in 
Family Behavior, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1953, Chapter VII, ‘‘The Child with a Sequence of 
Parents,’"” pp. 125-54; and Edward Podolsky, ‘“‘The Emo- 
tional Problems of the Stepchild,’”’ Mental Hygiene, 39 
(1955), pp. 49-53. 

12 Else P. Heilpern, ‘‘Psychological Problems of Step- 
children," The Psychoanalytic Review, 30 (1943), pp. 163-76. 
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Deutsch each considered _ steprelationships 
within the framework of psychoanalytic theory. 
The former focused upon the psychological 
problems of stepchildren; while the latter, in 
her oft-cited work, concentrated her interest on 
stepmothers in varied settings, with diverse mo- 
tivations. 

Social work students have examined step-re- 
lationships within the families of clients of met- 
ropolitan social agencies. White undertook to 
discover the factors that brought over forty 
stepchildren to a child guidance clinic during 
the course of a year and to discern if these were 
attributable to the step-relationships.* Pfleger 
reviewed the background of the “stepmother 
stereotype” in the legends and fiction of diverse 
preliterate as well as national cultures and then 


endeavored to analyze case records to see if the | 


mythology provided initial psychological bar- 
riers for stepmothers to surmoun**® She ex- 
amined (a) feelings expressed about being a 
stepmother, (b) feelings toward the stepchil- 
dren, associated with the relationship, and (c) 
the children’s attitudes manifested toward their 
stepmothers. 

William C. Smith has published a compre- 
hensive review of the literature, summarizing 
the data and insights with regard to step-rela- 
tionships. His major volume,’® supplemented 


by additional articles,17 presents exploratory 
views and advances some thoughtful hypoth- 
eses, most of which remain yet to be tested. 
More recently, in an extensive study of 2009 
remarriages, many of which involved a 


dren, Jessie Bernard considered the attitudes of 
stepparents toward their spouse’s children, the 
patterns of adjustment which newly married 
pairs developed with regard to the children, and 
the validity and relevance of the folk myths 


% Helene Deutsch, The Psychology of Women, New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1944-1945, Two Volumes. Volume II, 
Chapter XII: ‘‘Stepmothers,’’ pp. 434-55. 

44 Annie M. White, ‘‘Factors Making for Difficulty in 
the Step-parent Relationship with Children,’ Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, 14 (1943), p. 242, Abstract. 

% Janet Pfleger, ‘‘The ‘Wicked Stepmother’ in a Child 
Guidance Clinic,’’ Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
17 (1946-1947), pp. 125-26, Abstract. 

% William C. Smith, The Stepchild, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 

William C. Smith, “The Stepchild,’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 10 (1945), pp. 237-42; ‘‘Re-marriage and 
the Stepchild,’’ in Morris Fishbein and Ernest W. Burgess 
(eds.), Successful Marriage, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1947, pp. 339-55; ‘“‘Adjustment Problems of the 
Stepchild,’’ Proceedings of the Northwest Annual Conference 
on Family Relations (1948), pp. 87-98; and ‘‘The Step- 
mother," Sociology and Social Research, 33 (May-Jane, 
1949), pp. 342-47. 
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about step-relationships.1® Although the data 
she used were the responses of friends of the 
couples invoived and not of the principals them- 
selves, the investigation was ond in suggesting 
many hypotheses for direct inquiry. Bernard's 
study also serves to provide data from the par- 
ent generation to complement inquiries, like the 
wens ones, in which the data were secured 
rom the children involved. 

William J. Goode has made a significant con- 
tribution to the understanding of step-relation- 
ships. He reached 425 divorced respondents, all 
mothers of children, through a thorough and 
quite effective procedure to secure a representa- 
tive sample within a county.2® Many of these 
women had remarried since their divorce. The 
data he provides illumine the processes and 
phases of adjustment through which divorced . 
mothers of varied situations may go and the 
manner in which stepfathers are introduced into 
the family group. 

A number of scholars have examined the dif- 
ferences in adjustment of children in broken 
and unbroken homes. Few, however, have at- 
tempted to discern “whether children are bet- 
ter adjusted in homes psychologically broken 
but legally and physically intact, compared with 
legally broken homes.” Ivan Nye, in a study 
similar in method and problem to the present 
research, found within a sample of almost 800 
high school youth that, as a group, “‘adolescents 
in broken homes show . . . better adjustment to 
parents than do children in unhappy unbroken 
homes,” He pointed out that “reconstructed” 
families, those into which a stepparent had been 
incorporated, often brought about enhancement 
of the child-parent adjustments as a result of re- 
marriage.?° 


THE RESEARCH POPULATIONS 


The findings reported in this paper stem 
from two separate, though related, studies. Data 
for the first were collected in the State of Wash- 
ington in the spring of 1953, while the data for 
the second and larger study were secured in 
North Carolina and Ohio in the spring of 1960. 
In both inquiries, questionnaires were admin- 


18 Jessie Bernard, Remarriage: A Study of Marriage, New 
York: Dryden Press, 1956. Chapter 8: ‘‘Establishing Dynamic 
Equilibrium: Remarriages with Children,’’ pp. 210-26 and 
Chapter 12: ‘‘The Success of Remarriage: Children of the 
First Marriage,"’ pp. 301-29. 

1 William J. Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956. Chapter XXI, ‘“‘The Children of Divorce,” 
pp. 307-30. 

*F, Ivan Nye, ‘“‘Child Adjustment in Broken and in 
Unhappy Unbroken Homes,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
19 (November, 1957), 356-61. 
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istered by classroom teachers to junior and sen- 
ior high school students. The analyses being 
presented here are derived from those portions 
of the data provided by the 2145 stepchildren 
found among the almost 29,000 teen-agers who 
were involved in these two endeavors. The 
total number of subjects comprised about 90 
per cent of all the white pupils enrolled in the 
7th through 12th grades within the selected 
cities and counties.*# 

In the Puget Sound area, the 572 such step- 
children constituted 12.2 per cent of the sample 
secured there (N == 4685), and the mother- 
stepfather homes were encountered 3.2 times as 
often as were father-stepmother families. Simi- 
larly, the 772 Ohio stepchildren comprised 7.5 

per cent of the 10,388 participants, and the 
parental pattern distribution had a stepfather- 
stepmother ratio of 3.8. In North Carolina, 710 
stepchildren accounted for but 5.4 per cent of 
the 13,164 students, with a parallel stepparent 
pattern ratio of 4.8. In all three states, very high 
proportions of respondents were ‘‘Protestant’’ in 
religious preference, although the proportion 
of Catholics ranged from 2.5 per cent in the 
Southern state to 13 per cent in the Mid-West 
and Far-Western areas.?? 


CHILD-PARENT ADJUSTMENT SCALES 


Scales were utilized to measure the adjust- 
ment and orientations of the respondents to 
each of their parents. The analyses have been 
made contrasting the adjustments of children 
living under three different parent patterns: liv- 
ing with both natural parents, having a mother 
and stepfather, and residing with a father and 
stepmother. Scale scores have been grouped for 
presentation, placing all of the children into 
high, medium, or low adjustment categories. 

For the Washington sample the scale con- 
sisted of five items.** The questions were asked 


21 Greensboro and Lexington cities and Chatham, Harnett, 
and Lee counties of North Carolina; the cities of Hamilton 
and Urbana and Delaware and Morrow counties in Ohio; 
and Kitsap County, Washington. The parochial schools also 
participated in Ohio. Only white, public schools were in- 
cluded in North Carolina. Herein, the Negro respondents 
in Ohio and Washington are excluded from the data 
analyzed, and only white subjects are involved in all three 
areas. 

22 Additional contrasts in the distribution of parent pat- 
terns may be found in the authors’ ‘Frequencies and Char- 
acteristics of Broken Homes among Adolescents,’ an unpub- 
lished manuscript, 17 pages. 

3°'Do you talk over your personal matters with your 
mother (father)?’’ ‘Do you ever feel that your mother 
(father) neglects you and your wishes?’’ ‘‘In general, how 
well do you get along with your mother (father)?’’ ‘‘Does 
your mother (father) understand you and your problems?’ 
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with reference to mother and father separately, 
and four or five response choices were provided 
for each, Categories were combined to develop 
the closest approximation to a perfect Guttman- 
type scale, resulting in seven score groups, rang- 
ing from 3 to 9. The items were simple-scored 
and formed a quasi-scale, 

The scale developed for measuring affectional 
orientation toward mother and father in the 
North Carolina-Ohio study was longer but 
quite comparable in content to that used in the 
Washington inquiry. Each scale was comprised 
of nine items with four or five alternative re- 
plies.2* After categories were combined and sim- 
ple-scored, these items formed a quasi-scale 
with fifteen score groups ranging from 0 to 14. 

Responses for mother and father were given 
identical weights, so these scores may be com- 
pared. However, since the scales in the two in- 
vestigations were based on somewhat different 
items, the frequency distributions of scale scores 
for the two samples cannot be compared. Yet 
the analysis which follows reveals that the pat- 
terns of relationships are essentially the same in 
each of the samples. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Affectional orientation to parents.—If one 
examines the data in Table 1 for those subjects 
who resided with both germ it is evident 
that the average level of affection in every com- 
bination is higher toward mothers than toward 
fathers. The extent of this difference, however, 
varies considerably according to the age and sex 
of the respondents. The younger children (7th 
through 9th grades) were considerably closer to 
each parent, according to our indices, than were 
the older subjects (10th through 12th grades). 
Within each of the two age groups, males were 
more intimately related to fathers than were fe- 
males, and the latter were closer to mothers than 
were the males. Among the possible dyadic com- 
binations, the closest in degree was that between 





‘‘Has your mother (father) given you the love and atten- 
tion you think you should have?”’ 

% "Does your mother (father) seem to understand you 
and your problems?”’ ‘“‘Do you confide your inner thoughts 
and feelings with your mother (father)?’’ ‘‘Do you feel that 
you can depend on your mother (father) for support and 
encouragement when you really need it?’’ ‘‘Are there times 
when you like your mother (father) less than at other times?’’ 
‘‘How close is your relationship with your mother (father)?’’ 
“Do you feel that you can talk over your personal problems 
with your mother (father)?’’ “‘Do you ever have feelings of 
dislike for your mother (father)?’’ ‘“‘Do you ever try to 
avoid your mother (father) because of your feelings toward 
her (him) at that time?’’ ‘‘Do you ever get annoyed with 
your mother (father) because of the way she (he) treates 
you?”” 
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TABLE 1. AFFECTION FOR PARENTS, BY GRADE IN SCHOOL, SEX, AND PARENT PATTERN: 
WASHINGTON AND NORTH CAROLINA-OHIO SAMPLES 














Washington Sample 


North Carolina-Ohio Sample 





Parent Pattern Males 


Females 


Males Females 








Total 


7-9 10-12 7-9 


10-12 7-9 10-12 7-9 10-12 





Both Parents 
Mother: % high* 30.3 

fj low* 15.1 
N 3510 
high 8.4 


flow 31.4 
3488 


Father: 


Mother-Stepfather 
Mother: % high 


0 low 


N 
StepFa: % high 
0 1OW 
N 
Father-Stepmother 
StepMo: % high 


% low 


Father: % high 


49.6 
129 
14.2 


%low 35.1 
N 134 


42.5 
23.0 
3749 
22.6 
41.7 


34.8 
21.6 
3596 
31.6 
30.9 


32.2 
17.6 
841 
5.6 


833 


28.4 
20.6 
102 
1.0 
65.7 


Sze £8 
SuuSno . 





* Washington sample: scores 8 and 9 were classed as “high”; 3-5 as “low.” North Carolina-Ohio sample: 10-14 


were “high”; 0-4, “low.” 


younger females and their mothers; while the 
most ‘‘distant’’ occurred between older females 
and their fathers.?° 

When the scores toward stepparents are con- 
trasted with those toward real parents of the 
same sex, it is quite apparent that for the ma- 
jority of our subjects stepparents had not been 
able to attain the same level of affection and de- 
gree of closeness as had real parents. However, 
in this regard, it is evident that the differences 
in magnitude between males and females or be- 
tween the younger or older adolescents in our 
populations are neither large nor consistent. 
“The general consensus among remarried par- 
ents,” Bernard asserts, “seems to be that very 
young or quite grown-up children tend to as- 
similate a new parent more easily than do ado- 
lescents,’’?6 An analysis of the data in terms of 


% If one extended this finding to speculate about the rela- 
tionship between family composition and family unity, the 
most ‘“‘emotionally homogeneous’’ families would be those 
with all male children whose affection for mother and 
father were approximately equal; while the least ‘‘homo- 
geneous” affectional ties would be expected in those families 
with all female children whose relationships with their 
mother and father were most widely divergent in intensity. 

% Bernard, of. cif., page 216. 
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the age at which the subjects became stepchil- 
dren is contemplated, and such a breakdown 
should more directly test her contention. Also to 
be noted in both sample totals are the very simi- 
lar score distributions for stepmothers and step- 
fathers in contrast to the more divergent score 
proportions for real fathers and mothers. 

Since they have more distant relationships to 
stepparents, one might expect that stepchildren 
would compensate by developing exceptionally 
close ties to their real parents. Although children 
in homes with a mother and stepfather have 
slightly lower scores, on the average, toward 
their mothers than do those youngsters who live 
in homes that have remained unbroken, the 
level of affection toward stepfathers is usually 
markedly lower than toward real fathers. Thus, 
the difference in attitudes toward parents is 
greater in this type of step-home than in homes 
containing both real parents. Perhaps any tend- 
ency to compensate for the attenuated relation- 
ship toward stepfathers by establishing even 
closer than customary bonds with the mother is 
partially offset by the effect on the relationship 
of a greater amount of discord in the home. 
Other evidence from these studies makes this 
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TABLE 2. AFFECTIONAL ORIENTATION TO STEPPARENTS, BY SEX OF RESPONDENT 
AND REASON FOR LOSS OF PARENT—NORTH CAROLINA-OHIO SAMPLE 





To Stepfather To Stepmother 





Female 
Death 


13.8 
29.0 


Orientation Male 


scores 


Female 
Death 


12.6 
19.3 


Male 





Divorce 


27.9 
26.3 


Divorce 


22.6 
24.2 


Death 
13.1 


Divorce 


14.7 
25.9 32.8 
59.4 54.1 53.2 67.2 55.8 


Divorce 


25.6 
29.1 


Death 


20.4% 
28.3 





10-14 
5-9 


0- 4 51.3 45.3 68.1 





100.0 
289 


100.0 


Total % 
152 


1 
Total N 182 


00.0 100. 
367 


0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
61 62 58 43 





assumption tenable.7 

For the father-stepmother families the situa- 
tion was somewhat different. Generally, the re- 
lationships with fathers in such homes were 
close slightly more often than toward fathers in 
unbroken homes. Since the affectional level to- 
ward stepmothers was quite low, adolescents in 
these homes tended to have closer bonds with 
the real father than with the stepmother. How- 
ever, the average levels of the relationships to- 
ward the two parents tended to be lower than 
occurred in either of the other parent patterns. 

The recurring implication in Smith’s discus- 
sions of the stepchild is that the adjustment of 
the stepchild to his parents, singly and jointly, 
is more difficult and at a less harmonious level 
than is that of the child in a normal home. Our 
data substantiate his contention. Over-all, the 
adjustment toward stepparents is usually poorer 
than toward the real parent of the same sex, for 
both boys and girls and with regard to both 
stepmothers and stepfathers. Further, in most of 
the parent-child and age-sex combinations the 
stephather appears to fare better in comparison 
with the real fathers than do stepmothers in 
contrast with mothers in normal homes. None- 
theless, the identity of sex roles does tend to 
place the girls closer to their mothers and the 
boys closer to their fathers, whether they be real 
or stepparents,?® 

Adjustment and nature of previous break.— 
The late James Bossard believed that significant 


27 Using data from this project, Earle found the level 
of marital discord to be higher in stepparent homes than in 
first. marriages. See John R. Earle, Parental Conflict in 
First Marriages and Remarriages as Reported by a Sample 
of Adolescents, Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina, unpublished master’s thesis, 1961. 

% For a more extended, though earlier, consideration of 
the affectional relations toward stepparents for the Washing- 
ton sample see: Charles E. Bowerman, ‘‘Family Background 
and Parental Adjustment of Stepchildren,’’ Research Studies 
of the State College of Washington, 24 (June, 1956), 
pp. 181-82. Abstract. 
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studies of family settings would need to “dis- 
tinguish between cases where the children’s par- 
ents have been divorced, and where death ter- 
minated the procreative family... .”?® Bernard 
also expressed interest in this factor. In one con- 
text she asserted that “the remarriages of the 
widowed seemed to be more successful than 
those of the divorced.”*° Further on, however, 
she also stated that “the entrance of a new par- 
ent tends to have an adverse effect if it takes 
place after death and a benign effect if it takes 
place after divorce.”*! If such differentials do 
exist, they clearly should appear in a comparison 
of the adjustment scale scores of the children 
who have acquired stepparents by He two di- 
vergent sets of circumstances. 

Since the Washington data involved too few 
cases for the breakdown required to test these 
relationships, our results on this issue are lim- 
ited to the North Carolina-Ohio sample. Table 
2 shows the comparison of orientation scores 
toward nga for the latter sample, be- 
tween children whose homes had been broken 
by divorce and those broken by death. Although 
differences in scores toward stepfather are small, 
all comparisons show higher average adjustment 
toward the stepparent when the previous mar- 
riage had been broken by divorce. Both com- 
parisons are significant at the .10 level, by the 
Chi-square test, for combined male and female 
frequencies. 

Average orientation scores toward the real 
parent were approximately the same for the two 
types of broken home. The dispersion, how- 
ever,"was greater with regard to the real parent 
who had divorced, a greater per cent being in 
both high and low score groups than was the 
case for parents who had been widowed. The 
moderate size of these differences, in spite of 

3% Bossard, op. cit., page 151. 


% Bernard, of. cif., page 111. 
31 [bid., page 321. 
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the consistent direction for stepparents, lends 
support to Goode’s contention that emphasis 
should be placed on the nature of the relation- 
ships rather than upon mere form. He states 
that the differential effects of divorce and re- 
marriage on children “are more properly meas- 
ured by differences in the steadiness of warmth 
and love, in understanding, rather than by the 
simple structural differences to be found be- 
tween broken and unbroken homes.”** 
Presumably numerous influences interact to 
bring about the seemingly complicated result 
that children of the divorced may tend more 
often to adjust to their stepparents both better 
and worse than those who have experienced 
bereavement before a remarriage. Among those 
factors which may be involved, several can be 
suggested: the younger age and smaller number 
of children, on the average, who acquire a step- 
parent after a divorce, contrasted with a death 
experience; differentials in the timing before re- 
ee and, thus, in the intensity and con- 
tent of the children’s memories; factors which 
operate in a divorce situation to select the par- 
ent that will retain custody of given children; 
differences in personal attributes and the ae 
bility of remarriage; the comparative facility of 


the stepfather role in contrast to the difficulty of 
the stepmother role, and the probability of each 
following divorce or death of parents; disrup- 
tive influences of former spouses in the after- 


math of divorce; and even class differentials in 
death and divorce frequencies and consequences. 
Precise and representative data related to chil- 
dren involved in remarriages in this country are 
lacking. Furthermore, little is known of the con- 
sequents of remarriage following divorce or 
death of one’s spouse. Consequently, our discus- 
sion of these factors must be recognized as 
merely suggestive. 

Why might a larger proportion of children of 
divorce adjust better to stepparents than is the 
case with children of bereavement? First, on the 
average, children who acquire a stepparent fol- 
lowing divorce probably do so more promptly 
after the event, at an earlier age, and in fewer 
numbers (per family) than do those who have 
pomerrndh: the death of a mother or father. 
Not only do the differentials in mortality and 
re-marriageability by age contribute to this re- 
sult, but also often the ready availability of a 
prospective partner (if a “triangle” were in- 
volved), and the proprieties surrounding be- 
reavement, are factors which introduce a step- 
parent into families earlier when divorce rather 
than death has broken the home. Presumably 


33 Goode, op. cit., page 317. 
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younger children, particularly if very young, 
and more youthful parents, too, establish step- 
relationships more readily than will older ones. 
In addition, a remarriage in some respects may 
be less disruptive for those that have had a 
shorter experience in a post-marriage one-parent 
milieu than for those who have undergone a 
lengthier period with but one parent as an in- 
fluence and confidant. 

Furthermore, assuming that the average ini- 
tial number of children involved in a post-di- 
vorce remarriage is slightly smaller and that the 
sibling and child-parent patternings are in some 
ways then more often simpler than in a post- 
bereavement remarriage (for example, more fre- 
quent parent-child combinations of the same 
sex), these influences, too, would accentuate the 
proportion of those making “good” adjustments. 

Those who have experienced pre-divorce ten- 
sions may tend to reject the parent now out of 
the home and to anticipate and experience a 
stepparent as an improvement; whereas the 
tendency to idealize a deceased parent, and the 
presence of accumulated and, presumably, posi- 
tive residues on the part of both the chikdren 
and the surviving parent may impede the accept- 
ance of a surrogate. The contrasting content in 
the memories of children in these two circum- 
stances, coupled with the different degrees of 
flexibility linked to the time-lapse factor, could 
also increase the number who achieved satisfy- 
ing relationships with their frp ems when a 
divorce rather than a parental death figured in 
the family — 

A cluster of factors also operates to affect the 
selection of a new marriage partner, to whom 
the child is to adjust: which partner, when there 
are children, is more apt to select or be selected, 
and what attributes may be more likely to “sur- 
vive” to interact in a second marriage. Some 
persons who have been divorced benefit by the 
experience, gain in ‘‘maturity,” develop a de- 
termination to succeed in marriage and parent- 
hood, and consequently engender improved re- 
lationships. Bereavement, which strikes persons 
generally without regard to their marital or pa- 
rental fitness, perhaps serves less well to spur 
new approaches to family living and may actu- 
ally hinder the acceptance of new patterns in the 
subsequent marriage. 

Moreover, although customary custody ar- 
rangements following divorce leave the children 
with the mother, or sometimes with the parent 
of the same sex, the traditional patterns are 
sometimes altered to provide that the “more 
competent” parent retains the children, thereby 
leaving the decision concerning a remarriage and 
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the selection of a stepparent to the more ade- 
quate partner, increasing to some degree the 
probability of success. 

On the other hand, why might a greater pro- 

rtion of children from divorced homes also 

found to adjust Jess well to stepparents than 
do those who lost a parent by death? Divorce 
often is symptomatic of those personalities who 
have failed to achieve an adequate adjustment to 
their spouses, and perhaps also occurs more 
often among those parents who were less compe- 
tent as parents. The inadequacies of those per- 
sons then influence the decision to bring a 2 
parent of certain qualities into the family circle, 
and their marital attributes continue to operate 
within the new setting as well. Furthermore, the 
influence of previous tensions and deep conflicts 
may carry over directly or covertly into the per- 
sonality, marital, and parental patterns brought 
to a new marriage. Often-times, an implication 
of failure and inadequacy may be directed to- 
ward a divorced parent, even a preferred one, 
and may militate against adequate child-parent 
adjustment; whereas such a qualification or im- 
putation is not a factor in the child’s assessment 
of a bereaved parent. 

In addition, the difficulties engendered by the 
custody of children being split between the two 
parents or the intrusions otherwise of a former 
spouse produce disruptive effects upon some 
children of divorce not experienced by those 
with a parent deceased. 

It is recognized that the social significance 
and psychological meaning of the behaviors and 
expectations implied or specified in the scale 
items probably are not the same for families of 
diverse socio-economic statuses. However, while 
divorce now accounts for more stepparent-step- 
child relationships than death, both death and 
divorce proportionately more often break homes 
in the lower economic segments of our popula- 
tion. Differentials in modal behavior patterns; 
re-marriageability rates by sex, age, previous 
marital status; value systems and levels of ex- 
pectation; educational achievement; and eco- 
nomic security may serve to alter the conse- 
quences and thereby tend to polarize the results 
of divorce by class. 

Parental preferences—Somewhat similar to 
the parent comparisons which can be made with 
the affectional orientation scales were the spe- 
cific “‘parent preference” items included in the 
questionnaires of each of the inquiries.** Ex- 

% Washington State: ‘Which parent do you like best as 
a parent?’’ North Carolina-Ohio: *‘How would you compare 


the feelings of liking, closeness, or affection you have for 
your father with those you have toward your mother?’’ Each 
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tended discussions of the parental preferences of 
stepchildren, in contrast to those residing in 
normal homes, can be found elsewhere.** The 
data from both samples consistently reveal the 
same patterns. ‘) 

Briefly, Same are more likely to express 
a preference for one ep or the other than are 
those who live with both real parents. Girls and 
the older adolescents are more apt to express a 
preference than are the boys and our younger 
a Stepchildren more often prefer the 
real parent over the stepparent. 

The data show also that the frequency of pref- 
erence is greatest when the adult is of the same 
sex as the child. Since these relationships occur 
whether the adult is a real or stepparent, for 
both the younger and older respondents, the 
tendency to identify with the parent of one’s 
own sex is apparent. The sharing together of at- 
titudes, interests, and activities of a sub-culture, 
by each sex, is presumably a prominent factor in 
producing these patterns. 

However, while these influences usually prove 
insufficient to swing the affectional preference of 
the majority of the children to the stepparent of 
the same sex, there is usually enough leverage in- 
volved to increase the proportion who indicate 
that they feel ‘the same’’ toward both parents. 
This ‘‘balanced’’ emotional position may repre- 
sent a ‘‘way station” or intermediate position for 
these children, who can remain loyal and close 
to their natural parent of the opposite sex while 
yet signifying an affinity for the stepparent of 
the same sex and showing that the latter has 
been able to win at least an equal place in their 
affections. As the usual pattern is one of diver- 
gence in emotional attachment to the parents 
separately, equivalent affection for parents on 
the part of a child is an indication of achieve- 
ment for a father in competition with a mother 
or for a stepparent in relation to a real parent, 
assuming that such equivalence is a status to be 
valued, 


OTHER FAcTors ASSOCIATED WITH 
AFFECTIONAL ORIENTATIONS 


Bearing on the topics already discussed are a 
number of other aspects of childparent interac- 





query provided five response choices, ranging from much 
stronger or a little stronger toward one parent through an 
equivalent ‘‘about equal’’ category on to a little or much 
stronger feeling toward the other parent. 

*% Donald P. Irish, The Parental Preferences of Kitsap 
County Youth, Seattle: The University of Washington, un- 
published doctoral dissertation, 1957, Chapter VIII, ‘‘The 
Step-child and Parental Preference,’’ pages 253-308 (for 
the Washington sample) and ‘‘The Adolescent Project: 
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tions related to adjustment and parent-prefer- 
ences: namely, parental discriminations felt by 
stepchildren who have siblings; feelings of re- 
jection or acceptance; and the presence, absence, 
and directionality of desires to emulate parents 
or to identify with them. Quite comparable data 
have been secured for these factors in both in- 
vestigations. Although the analyses and inter- 
pretations will be extended in later reports, a 
résumé of the relationships is included. 

Felt discrimination—The Cinderella story 
and others in our folklore provide traditional il- 
lustrations of discriminatory practices and atti- 
tudes that stepparents may manifest. Folk beliefs 
portray stepparents as particularly prone to dis- 
criminate unfairly among children. The re- 
sponses reported herein represent the percep- 
tions of the children concerning the ane or 
absence of parental discrimination. These feel- 
ings are an important factor psychologically 
whether or not an objective appraisal would 
show that the parents charged with discrimina- 
tion actually practiced it. 

The items most pertinent to this concern were 
not the same in the two samples,** Since the 
Washington State question elicited the feelings 
more directly and avoided qualifications due to 
age, differences in sibling patterns, and so on, 
the following conclusions are from that sam- 
ple. For each of the parent-child age-sex combi- 
nations, stepparents were believed to discrimi- 
nate more often than were natural parents; and 
children in step-homes were more often “not 
sure” than were those living with both real par- 
ents. Stepparents of the opposite sex were more 
often suspected of discrimination than were 
those of the child’s own sex. Stepchildren of 
both sexes believed that the stepmother dis- 
criminated more than did stepfathers. These dif- 
ferences were ll significant at the .01 level. 

Thus, these findings further substantiate that 
the relationships of stepchildren to their step- 
parents, particularly, but toward their natural 
parents as well, are marked by greater levels of 
uncertainty of feelings, insecurity of position, 
and strain than are those to be found in normal 





Parental Preference Patterns of Adolescents from Broken 
Homes,"’ Research Previews, 8, #4 (June, 1961), pages 1-10 
(Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, for the North Carolina-Ohio sample). 

*% Washington State sample: ‘“‘Have your parents favored 
other children over you?’’ (“‘yes,’’ ‘‘not sure,’’ ‘‘no’’ response 
categories toward each parent). North Carolina-Ohio sample: 
“‘How does the amount of discipline you get compare with 
what your brothers and sisters get?’’ (‘‘I get much more,”’ 
“I get a little more,’’ “Some get more, some get less,’ 
“I get less,’’ ‘‘have no brothers and sisters’’). 
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homes. Further analyses will control for varied 
a of sibling patterns, using the larger sam- 
ple. 
Feelings of rejection—Closely parallel to 
feelings about discrimination are children’s feel- 
ings that they may be or are rejected by one or 
both of their parents. The items utilized in the 
samples were quite comparable.** The results 
again were very similar; and the relationships 
proved to be significant at the .01 level. 3 
Children residing with both natural parents 
least often felt rejected by either or both par- 
ents. Both boys and girls felt somewhat more 
often rejected by the natural parent in a step- 
pees home and felt much more often rejected 
y the stepparent than they did with natural 
parents, of their own sex, in a normal home. 
Boys generally expressed such feelings of rejec- 
tion less often than the girls, within each parent 
pattern. Again, among the Washington respond- 
ents, those who were “unsure” regarding being 
wanted were found with greater frequency in 
the homes with step-relationships, for each par- 
ent-child sex combination. Very parallel find- 


ings resulted from questions closely similar in 
content: “Do your parents ever compare you un- 
favorably with other young people?” and “Do 
your parents seem to go out of their way to hurt 


your feelings?” 

An inverse question was asked of the Wash- 
ington teen-agers, and their responses provide 
corroborative evidence: ‘Do you ever wish you 
were living in a different family?’ Children of 
both sexes least often rejected their own family 
when they resided with both natural parents, re- 
jected it somewhat more frequently in a mother- 
stepfather home, and rejected it most often in 
father-stepmother families. The data once again 
highlight the greater difficulties faced by step- 
parents, particularly stepmothers. 

Desire to emulate —— related to 
affections toward, and preferences for, parents 
are the wishes of children to emulate their par- 
ents,’7 Consonant with the assumptions under- 


% Washington State sample: ‘‘Have you ever felt that 
your parents wished you were not in the family?’’ (‘‘yes,’’ 
“‘not sure,’’ and ‘‘no’’ for each parent). North Carolina- 
Ohio sample: ‘‘Do your parents ever make you feel like you 
are not wanted?’’ (‘‘Both parents do,’’ ‘‘mother does,’’ 
““father does,’’ ‘‘neither does’’). 

% The same question was used in the two samples, though 
with slightly different response categories: ‘‘Would you like 
to be the kind of person your mother (father) is?’’ Since 
the replies to this item by the North Carolina-Ohio subjects 
have not yet been machine-processed, the generalizations are 
based on the data from the Washington sample only. 
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lying the foregoing analysis, it was expected that 
a greater proportion of stepchildren would wish 
to emulate their biological parent in more or 
most ways than would desire to imitate their 
stepparent in comparable fashion. The highest 
proportion of respondents wishing to emulate 
either or both parents was found among those 
living with both natural parents. In the homes 
involving step-relationships, as anticipated, chil- 
dren of both sexes wished more often to emu- 
late their natural parent, rather than the step- 
parent. However, each parent, regardless of re- 
lationship, had greater influence with the chil- 
dren of his own sex. 


SUMMARY 


In all the aspects thus far examined, homes 
involving step-relationships proved more likely 
to have stress, ambivalence, and low cohesive- 
ness than did normal homes, The reactions of 
adolescent children indicate that stepmothers 
have more difficult roles than do stepfathers, 
with the consequent implications for interactions 
within the family. Stepdaughters generally man- 
ifested more extreme reactions toward their par- 
ents than did stepsons. The presence of step- 
parents in the home affected also the adjustment 
of the children to their natural parents, usually 
somewhat diminishing the level of adjustment. 
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A Re-examination of the Role of the Father 
as an Index of Family Integration* 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
University of California, Berkeley 


FamMILy sociologists have investigated close- 
ness to parents as reported by children and the 
association between reported closeness to parents 
and success in marriage. These studies have 
found that an individual’s feeling of closeness 
to parents in both childhood and adulthood is 
associated with his successful marriage. The 
marital prediction schedules of Terman, Burgess 
and Wallin, and Burgess and Cottrell all include 
the reported relationship of the child with his 
parents as an item in predicting the success of 
‘the child in marriage.* More recent studies by 
Nye of the relationship between children and 
parents as measured in terms of acceptance and 
rejection of parents by children have found re- 
jection of parents to be related to delinquent be- 
havior.” 

The previous investigations have concentrated 
upon the relationship of children to one parent 
as separate from the relationship of children 
with both parents. In the marital prediction 
schedules equal weight has been given to a 
child’s reported relationship with his mother or 
his father. Strong attachment for either the 
mother or the father was given 4 points on the 
Burgess-Wallin scale. A strong attachment for 
the mother but strong hostility for the father 
would score 4 for the good mother relationship 
but minus 1 for the bad father relationship, or a 
total of plus 3. The assumption of equal weight 
being given to mother-child and father-child re- 
lationships is based upon the fact that 4 plus 4 
always equals 8. But human relationships do not 
always follow a mathematical formula, In a rela- 
tionship with parents it could be that 4 plus 4 
for good relationships with both parents equals 
a plus 8, but that a plus 4 and a minus 1 might 
actually equal a minus 3 in predicting a child’s 

* Paper read before the Research Section of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, Salt 
Lake City, August 1961. 

1Terman, Lewis M., Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1938, 
pp. 212-18, 261-62; Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, 
Engagement and Marriage, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1953, pp. 513-14, 803; Ernest W. Burgess and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, pp. 94-98. 

2Nye, Ivan F., Family Relationships and Delinquent 
Bebavior, New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958, 
pp. 69-78. 
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chances for success in marriage. It appears that 


if the researcher looks at any one relationship— 
the child with the mother or the child with the 
father—instead of looking at the combined re- 
lationships, he will be led astray in his conclu- 
sions. 

In the present investigation of parent-child 
relationships we have hypothesized that a child’s 
feeling close to the father is a more accurate in- 
dex of family integration than his feeling close 
to the mother and that the way a child feels to- 
ward both parents is a more accurate index of 
family integration than the feeling toward 
either the mother or the father separately. 

To test the various aspects of this hypothesis, 
3,000 students, most of whom were in classes in 
family sociology, were asked to rate their feel- 
ings of closeness to or distance from each parent 
as the child remembered it up to the age of 15 
years and at the time of the study. These ratings 
were then related to a series of family variables 
such as parents’ marital happiness, parents’ di- 
vorce or nondivorce, and a series of self ap- 
praisals. 

The students in the sample were of middle- 
class or upper-middle-class Sadkioned. Slightly 
over half of the fathers of the students were 
professional men or were engaged in business, 
and about 40 per cent of both the fathers and 
the mothers had had some college education. 
Conclusions from this study must be viewed in 
the light of the socio-economic level of the fami- 
lies studied. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Table I summarizes the reported closeness of 
children to parents and marital happiness of 
these parents as the children semabeek it. In this 
analysis we have combined happy parental mar- 
riages with very happy, and average with un- 
happy and very unhappy. Our data have previ- 
ously been analyzed comparing the ‘‘average” 
classification with the unhappy or very unhappy 
classifications, and in almost all instances the 
martiages reported as average were found to 
have characteristics.of the unhappy rather than 
of the happy. 

A review of Table I brings out several associa- 
tions. It will be observed that there is a marked 
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TABLE I. CLOSENESS TO FATHER AND MOTHER UP TO THE TIME CHILDREN WERE 
15 YEARS OLD BY MARITAL HAPPINESS OF PARENTS 








Parents Marital Happiness as Reported by Men 





Relationship with Average or Unhappy Divorced 
parents before 15 


years old 


Very happy or happy 


Father 
N=666 
Per cent 





Mother 
N=71 


Father 
N=66 


Mother 
N=248 


Father 
N=248 


Mother 
N=646 





58.8 
31.9 
9.3 


30.2 
31.4 
38.4 


Very close or close 
Somewhat close 
Not close or distant 





Parents Marital Happiness as Reported by Women 





Relationship with 


parents before 15 Very happy or happy 


Average or Unhappy Divorced 





years old Father Mother 


N=1267 N=1260 


Mother 
N=134 


Father 
N=121 


Mother 
N=412 


Father 
N=410 





71.0 85.1 
21.2 12.1 
7.8 2.8 


Very close or close 
Somewhat close 
Not close or distant 


73.1 
17.2 
9.7 


33.0 
25.6 
41.4 


62.6 
26.5 
10.9 


38.3 
35.1 
26.6 





X?=147.0 P<.001 Men-relationship with father 
- X?= 99.7 P<.001 Men-relationship with mother 


association between reported closeness to mother 
and father as the parents’ marriages descend 
from the happy to the divorced; that the great- 
est contrast is between the happy marriage classi- 
fication and the other two groups—the unhappy 
and the divorced. Relationships with both par- 
ents become distant in both average-unhappy 
and divorced peor marriages. Men and 
women report feeling closer to their mothers 


than to their fathers in all marital happiness 
groupings, and in general women tend to feel 
somewhat closer to their parents than men do, 
There is no support here for the theory which 
assumes a natural tendency for closer attach- 
ments to the parent of the opposite sex. Both 


sexes report feeling closer to the mother than to 
the father, and in the category “not close’’ or 
“distant” both sexes report greater distance from 
the father than from the mother. 

The first part of our hypothesis, that the 
child’s feeling close to the father is a more ac- 
curate index of family integration than his feel- 
ing close to the mother, is supported by the as- 
sociations observed in Table I. Of the men and 
women who perceived the ewe marriage as 
happy, 85 per cent reported they were close to 
their mothers; and of those from divorced mar- 
riages 56 per cent of the men and 73 per cent 
of the women still reported a close relationship 
with the mother. In contrast, 63 per cent of the 
men and 71 per cent of the women from happy 
parental marriages reported a close relationship 
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X?=237.5 P<.001 Women-relationship with father 
X?= 106.7 P<.001 Women-relationship with mother 


with their fathers, while from divorced parental 
marriages only 24 per cent of the men and 33 
per cent of the women reported a close relation- 
ship with their fathers. The picture is this: if 
children report they are father-close they are 
more likely to report that the parents’ marriage 
is happy, while to report mother-close does not 
necessarily mean they will report a happy pa- 
rental marriage. In more than one-half of di- 
vorced marriages the children have a close rela- 
tionship with the mother. 

One other observation from Table I. Almost 
10 per cent of the men and approximately 3 per 
cent of the women reported distant relationships 
with parents and yet they reported the parent 
marriage as happy. The other findings suggest 
that children would almost never report their 
parents happily married if they felt distant from 
the parents. But apparently there are a minority 
of marriages in which the children believe the 
parents are happy with each other, but the par- 
ents have not established a good relationship 
with the children. 


Family and Personal Variables and Closeness 
to Each Parent Separately 


Our next analysis was to examine the associa- 
tion between reported closeness to each parent 
separately and certain family variables. In this 
analysis we were interested in two things: is 
closeness to parents related to self evaluations 
and self-reported behavior; and second, is re- 
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ported father-closeness more predictive of cer- 
tain variables than mother-closeness? 

Almost all analyses found a statistically sig- 
nificant association between closeness to parents 
and positive values, behavior, and self evalua- 
tions. That is, men and women who reported 
close relationships with either their father or 
their mother, as contrasted with those who re- 
ported distant relationships, reported the parent 
marriages as being happy rather than average 
or unhappy; the parent pattern of dominance in 
the home as being a 50-50 relationship rather 
than either mother or father dominant; their be- 
ing virgin rather than nonvirgin; their having 
received sex information from mother or father 
rather than from other sources; their develop- 
ing more desirable and fewer undesirable atti- 
tudes toward the place of sex in marriage as a 
result of sex information received from their 
parents; their giving family training as the rea- 
son for refraining from having premarital coi- 
tus; their giving a higher evaluation of self on a 
self evaluation of personality and personal attrac- 
tiveness; their having little difficulty in making 
friends with the other sex in early adolescence; 
their having greater confidence in present as- 
sociation with the other sex; their not desiring 
to be of the other sex; their not having doubts 
about their chances for making a successful mar- 
riage. 

These analyses, therefore, found strong evi- 
dence of an association between how men and 
women report closeness to their parents and cer- 
tain personal and family variables, All of these 
analyses support giving weight to the parent- 
child relationship in constructing a marital pre- 
diction schedule. 

Our second interest was to see whether the 
reported father-closeness was more So of 
personal and family integration than was re- 

rted mother-closeness. Few of the variables 
showed significant differences here, although if 
there were differences they tended to favor a 
close relationship with the father. To report a 
father-close relationship more often indicated 
that the parents’ marriage was seen as a happy 
marriage; the girls in this group had slightly less 
difficulty in making friends with the other sex in 
early adolescence, and slightly more had greater 
confidence in their present association with the 
other sex. 

The mother-distant relationship was more 
sensitive in predicting a lack of personal and 
family integration than was the ther-distant 
relationship, especially for women. Women who 
were mother-distant, in contrast to those who 
were father-distant, had the following charac- 
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teristics: more were nonvirgins; few had re- 
ceived their sex information from their mothers ; 
more had undesirable attitudes toward sex, and 
few had desirable attitudes toward sex; more had 
frequent doubts about their chances for a suc- 
cessful marriage. 


Closeness of Children to One Parent in 
Relation to Closeness of Children 
to the Other Parent 


An analysis of the closeness of children to one 
parent in relation to their closeness to the other 
parent gives a clue to why the relationship with 
the father is more predictive of family integra- 
tion than is the relationship with the mother. If 
children report a father-close relationship they 
also tend to report a mother-close relationship, 
but the reverse is not true; that is, a mother- 
close relationship does not mean a father-close 
relationship. Of the men who felt close to their 
fathers 68 per cent also felt close to their 
mothers. In contrast, of the men who felt close 
to their mothers only 35 per cent felt close to 
their fathers. The same pattern in reverse ap- 
pears with those who report a distant relation- 
ship. Of the men who report being distant from 
their fathers only 18 per cent report being dis- 
tant from their mothers, while of those men who 
say they were distant from their mothers 70 per 
cent say they were distant from their fathers 
also. The pattern of relationships as reported by 
the women is the same although the differences 
are not so great. 

Of the women who felt close to their fathers 
62 per cent felt close to their mothers. In con- 
trast, of those who felt close to their mothers 40 
per cent felt close to their fathers. Of the women 
who felt distant from their fathers only 14 per 
cent felt distant from their mothers, In contrast, 
of those who felt distant from the mothers 40 
per cent felt distant from their fathers. 

To summarize the discussion thus far: in gen- 
eral children report themselves as being closer to 
their mothers hom to their fathers; reporting a 
very close relationship with the father is associ- 
ated with reporting a mother-close relationship 
also, and in turn both relationships are closely 
associated with the parents’ marriage being re- 
ported as happy. The child’s close relationship 
with the mother may not mean a father-close re- 
lationship, and close mother-child relationships 
may exist in an unhappy or a divorced marriage. 
A distant mother-child relationship is more 
likely to be associated with a distant father-child 
relationship than is a distant father-child rela- 
tionship likely to be accompanied by a distant 
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TABLE II. CLOSENESS TO BOTH PARENTS BEFORE AGE 15 AND PARENTS’ 
RATED MARITAL HAPPINESS 








Males 





Parents’ rated marital 


happiness Very close to 


both parents 
N=118 


Very close or 
close to mother; 
distant from 
father 
N=91 


Very close or 
close to father; 
distant from 
mother 
N=9 


Distant or not 
close to either 





Very happy 66.95 
Happy 29.66 
Average 2 


Unhappy or very unhappy 


.54 


6.59 
30.77 
36.26 
26.38 


0.0 
10.53 
33.33 
44.44 





Females 





N=152 





Very happy 

Happy 

Average 

Unhappy or very unhappy 


15.13 
23.68 
31.58 
29.61 





X?= 169.38 P<.01—Men 
X?= 238.05 P<.01—Women 


mother-child relationship. A father-close rela- 
tionship is a more accurate index of family in- 
tegration than is a mother-close relationship. Up 
to this point the hypothesis is supported by the 
analyses, although the support must be qualified, 
since, clearly, distance from the father is not the 
most sensitive index of lack of family integra- 
tion. 


Re.ationship with Both Parents As 
Reported by Children 


An analysis of how children feel toward both 
parents was made to test the last phase of our 
hypothesis; that is, that the way children feel 
toward both parents is a more accurate index of 
family integration than how they feel toward 
each individual parent. Of the 3,000 students 
there were 263 men and 569 women who fit 
into the following classifications: very close to 
both parents, very close or close to father but 
not close to or distant from mother, very close 
or close to mother but not close to or distant 
from father, not close to or distant from both 
parents.® 

2 An analysis of the number of divorced marriages in 
the four classifications of relationships found the following 
percentages among the parents of the men were: .2 per cent 
very close to both parents; 37 per cent close to father distant 
from mother; 18 per cent close to mother distant from father; 
19 per cent distant from both. The percentages of divorced 
parents as reported for the women were: .3 per cent very 
close to both parents; 12 per cent close to father distant 
from mother; 22 per cent close to mother distant from 
father; 24 per cent distant from both. 
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An analysis of Table II shows a high associa- 
tion between a child’s feeling of his closeness to 
both parents and his viewing the parental mar- 
riage as happy or unhappy. It will be observed 
that if children reported they felt close to both 
parents, 95 per cent reported their parents’ mar- 
riage as pa ch while if they were mother-close 
but father-distant, slightly over a third of the 
parental marriages were reported as happy. The 
fewest happy parental marriages were reported 
when the child was father-close but mother-dis- 
tant. A close relationship with the father usually 
indicates a close relationship with the mother 
and, in turn, a happy parental marriage; but in 
a small percentage of cases (9 men and 39 
women) a father-close relationship is accom- 
panied by a mother-distant relationship and in 
this combination there are more unhappy pa- 
rental marriages than in any other group. 

An analysis of the relationship of children 
with both parents would seem to be most impor- 
tant in understanding parent-child relationships 
and the socialization of the child. Closeness to 
one parent may mean little in understanding 
children unless closeness is analyzed in relation 
to the other parent. A close relationship of chil- 
dren with the father is usually found in happy 
marriages, but in a minority of families the 
close relationship with the father is found in 
the unhappiest marriages.* 

‘Although Terman and Kirkpatrick did not make the 


detailed breakdowns we have made in children’s reported 
relationships with both parents they did make analyses which 
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TABLE III. CLOSENESS TO BOTH PARENTS BEFORE 
AGE 15 AND PERSONAL VIRGINITY 











Males 





Very close to both Ve 


rents 
=118 


Personal Virginity 


close or close Very close or close 
to father; distant 
from mother 


N=l1 


Distant or not 
close to either 
N=37 


to mother; distant 
from father 
N=97 





Non-virgin 
Virgin 


29.36 
70.64 


53.33 
46.67 


42.53 
57.47 


66.67 
33.33 








N=41 





Non-virgin 
Virgin 


31.71 
68.29 





X?= 9.22 P<.05—Men 
X?=34.93 P<.01—Women 


Closeness to Parents and Sex Attitudes 
and Behavior 


The students were asked to state whether they 
were virgin or nonvirgin, how many items of 
sex information they had received from their 
parents, and what their attitudes were toward 
the place of sex in marriage. A significantly 
higher: percentage of children who had a father- 
close relationship and a mother-distant relation- 
ship reported being nonvirgins (rather than vir- 
gins) (Table III), reported receiving less sex 
information from their parents, and reported 
having less desirable attitudes toward the place 
of sex in marriage than was true of the children 
who were mother-close and father-distant. 
Women who were distant from both parents re- 
pene getting the least sex information from 

ome, but more reported holding desirable at- 
titudes toward the place of sex in life, and more 
reported being virgins than was true of the girls 
who reported being very close to their fathers 
and mother-distant, Children who reported be- 
ing close to boch parents had by far the largest 
percentages who scored favorably on all items. 

In general our analysis here shows that a 
father-close relationship affects the child’s devel- 
opment desirably only when accompanied by a 
close relationship with the mother. The children 
in this study who were father-close but mother- 





indicated that if women reported greater attachment for 
either parent they tended to have lower marital adjustment 
scores. Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital 
Adjustment, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1938, pp. 217-18; Clifford Kirkpatrick, ‘Factors in Marital 
Adjustment,"’ American Journal of Sociology, 43 (1937), 
pp. 270-83. 
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distant had the largest percentage indicating un- 
favorable behavior and unfavorable teaching. 


Heterosexual Relationships 


Fewer women who were father-close but 
mother-distant reported having great or very 
great difficulty in establishing relationships with 
the other sex during adolescence than was true 
of women who were mother-close and father- 
distant. No significant difference was found, 
however, in the ages at which they started dat- 
ing or in their evaluation of their personal at- 
tractiveness. The opposite was true of the men. 
Those who were father-close but mother-distant 
tended to have great difficulty in making friends 
with the other sex, to have started dating later, 
and to rate themselves below average in per- 
sonality. 

A significantly larger percentage of women 
who were father-close and mother-distant had 
often or very often desired to be of the other 
sex. A larger percentage of men who were 
father-close, mother-distant had desired to be of 
the other sex, but the differences were not sig- 
nificant. 

Table IV summarizes the responses on close- 
ness to parents and doubts about chances for a 
successful marriage. It will be observed that it is 
those children who report a father-close and a 
mother-distant relationship who have the most 
frequent doubts about their chances for a suc- 
cessful marriage. Being close to both parents is 
highly associated with children’s reporting few 
doubts about their chances for a successful mar- 
riage, not desiring to be of the other sex, and 
having little difficulty in establishing heterosex- 
ual relationships. 
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TABLE IV. CLOSENESS TO BOTH PARENTS BEFORE AGE 15 AND DOUBTS 
ABOUT OWN CHANCES OF HAVING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 








Men 





Doubts about own 
chances of successful 
marriage 


Very close or close Very close or close 
to father; distant to mother; distant 
from mother from father 
N=11 N=97 


36.36 9.28 
36.36 32.99 
18.19 36.08 


Distant or not 


Very close to both 
close to either 


parents 
N=118 





Frequent doubts 
Occasional doubts 
Rarely doubt 


Never doubt 


9.09 21.65 











Frequent doubts 
Occasional doubts 
Rarely doubt 
Never doubt 





X?=26.74 P<.01—Men 
X?=84.30 P<.01—Women 


The Pattern of Dominance in the Home 


Statistically significant differences appeared 
for both boys and girls between how they re- 
ported closeness to individual parents and which 
parent they believed to be the dominant figure 
in the parents’ relationship. When the children 


reported feeling father-close and mother-distant 
they reported their home to have been a mother- 
dominated home. When they reported feeling 
mother-close and father-distant they reported a 
father-dominated home (Table V). Being close 
to both parents is highly associated with chil- 


dren’s reporting the 50-50 pattern of dominance 
in the home. 


Summary of Findings 


This study has attempted to find associations 
between children’s feelings of closeness to their 
peo and certain family and personal varia- 

les. It has attempted to test the general hypoth- 
esis that the relationship of children with the 
father is a more reliable index of family integra- 
tion than is the children’s relationship with the 
mother, and that the relationship of children 


TABLE V. CLOSENESS TO BOTH PARENTS BEFORE AGE 15 
AND INTERACTION BETWEEN PARENTS 








Men 





Interaction between 


parents Very close to 


both parents 
N=118 


Very close or close Very close or close 
to father; distant to mother; distant 


Distant or not 
close to either 
N 


from father 
N=90 


from mother 
N=8 





26.27 
66.95 
6.78 


Father dominated or tended to 
50-50 domination 
Mother dominated or tended to 


41.18 
29.41 
29.41 


48.89 
32.22 
18.89 


25.00 
25.00 
75.00 





Women 





N=37 N=137 N=36 





Father dominated or tended to 
50-50 domination 
Mother dominated or tended to 


36.11 
33.33 
30.56 


45.25 
30.66 
24.09 


29.72 
35.14 
35.14 





X?=41.63 P<.01 —Men 
X?=93.76 P<.00i1—Women 
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with both parents is an even more accurate in- 
dex of family integration. 

The study supports previous research in that 
it found closeness of children to either the 
mother or the father to be associated with posi- 
tive values, behavior, and self evaluations. 

When the relationship of children with indi- 
vidual parents was examined evidence was found 
to support the hypothesis that a father-close re- 
lationship is more predictive of positive family 
values than is a mother-close relationship. The 
mother-distant relationship is more predictive of 
negative family values than is the father-distant 
relationship. 

Strong support was found for the belief that 
it is how the child feels in relation to both 
parents that is most predictive of personal and 
family values. When the combined relationships 
were studied it was found. that children who felt 
close to both parents stood apart from all others 
in the variables studied. They had the most 
positive ratings in terms of family and personal 
variables. The picture is not so clear for the 
other classifications, but the trend of the research 
was to show the fewest positive ratings among 
the father-close, mother-distant group—even 
fewer than among these distant from both par- 
ents. Since there were only 9 men and 39 
women who reported the father-close, mother- 
distant relationship, conclusions for this special 
group must be considered tentative, but it ap- 

s that their special family situation needs to 
further investigated. It raises questions. 


DISCUSSION 


When we look carefully at our findings, we 
see that a close relationship with the father usu- 
ally indicates the highest type of family life, 
but in a minority of cases a father-close relation- 


ship indicates the most undesirable type of 
family life; it probably means that the mother is 
absent, has abdicated, or is unable to function 
adequately in relation to her children. Another 
revealing factor is that children tend to report 
that they feel close to the mother in all types of 
homes, happy or unhappy, married or divorced. 
They report a close relationship with the father 
in happy marriages only. A father-distant rela- 
tionship does not indicate a distant relationship 
from the mother, although a distant relationship 
from the mother usually indicated a father-dis- 
tant relationship. In a few cases children report 
that they are distant from both parents, and yet 
they report that their parents had a happy mar- 
riage, 

Actually most of these apparent contradic- 
tions are not contradictions at all, and when we 
examine the relationships of the child with both 
parents they have meaning. The research dem- 
onstrates something which we have known for 
some time, that it takes two parents who have a 
good working relationship to do the best in 
meeting the needs of children. As the parent re- 
lationship deviates from the ideal, the socializa- 
tion of the child is less well accomplished. A 
mother can do better in rearing children even 
though her husband has a negative relationship 
with his children than a father can do if his 
children have a distant feeling for their mother. 

The research would seem to have implications 
for those constructing marital prediction sched- 
ules, and possibly delinquency prediction sched- 
ules. Scores on parent-child relationships should 
be based on how the child feels toward both 
parents rather than how he feels toward either 
parent separately. The socialization of the child 
would appear to be dependent upon a relation- 
ship involving three, not two. 


Correction for Christensen-Carpenter Article 


In the article “Timing Patterns of Sexual Intimacy’’ which appeared in the February, 1962 issue 
of Marriage and Family Living, footnote 2 listed an earlier article by Harold Christensen as hav- 
ing appeared in the February, 1962 issue of The American Sociological Review. The article, ‘‘Cul- 
tural Relativism and Premarital Sex Norms” appeared in the October, 1962 issue of the American 
Sociological Review. 
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International Dating Experiences of 
American Women Students 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 
and 
SAMUEL O. NICHOLSON 
Shimotsuma, Japan 


IN A PREVIOUS PAPER the attitudes of a 
representative cross section of American men 
and women toward international dating were 
analyzed.1 The purpose of the present paper is 
to examine intensively the actual international 
dating experiences of women students at the 
University of Michigan.? 

Official university policy as expressed by the 
Dean of Women is skeptical about international 
dating. In a published interview, the Dean 
stated that between the average foreign male and 
the American coed “there are vast cultural dif- 
ferences . . . that block a great deal of under- 
standing when intimate social dating is at- 
tempted. The ensuing relationship becomes too 
personal to benefit either party on an objective, 
intellectual level. For many (coeds), dating in- 
ternational students is merely a kind of uncon- 
scious revolt against parental authority, . . . while 
others seem to think that they are proving they 
are not prejudiced by dating students of differ- 
ent races.’’ 

The present data provide an opportunity to 
discover whether international dating is as dif- 
ficult an experience and as rebelliously motivated 
as the Dean implies. 


Sample 


Personal interviews were conducted by five 
women students with 99 American coeds who 
had ever dated a foreign student.* Since nearly 


1 Robert O. Blood, Jr. and Samuel O. Nicholson, ‘‘At- 
titudes of American Men and Women Students Toward 
International Dating,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 24 
(February, 1962). 

2 This study is indebted to the International Center at 
the University of Michigan for administrative cooperation. 
Student members of the research team were Louise Lasker, 
Lois Poskel, Marlene Roberts, Eleanor Tibbals, and Mary 
Abbott Terry. 

® Susan L. Read, ‘‘Dean Credits Mixed Dating to Re- 
bellion,’’ Michigan Journalist, Match 25, 1958, 

*The 99 respondents were selected by informal inquiry 
in various housing units accessible to the interviewing staff. 
(Canadians were excluded from the definition of ‘‘foreign 
student’’ because of the small degree of cultural difference 
involved. ) 
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half of the upper-class women at the University 
of Michigan have had such experience, the quota 
was not difficult to fill, There were no refusals 
among the potential respondents approached. 

This is not a representative cross section of 
the female student population. Its distribution 
of 8 per cent freshmen, 28 per cent sophomores, 
30 per cent juniors, 30 per cent seniors, and 4 
per cent graduates is over-concentrated in the 
sophomore-senior range. There are six Negro 
gitls and 93 Caucasians, a slight over-representa- 
tion of the minority group (reflecting the race 
of one of the interviewers ?). However, the sam- 
ple corresponds closely to the campus popula- 
tion in religious preference (14 per cent Catho- 
lic, 54 per cent Protestant, 18 per cent Jewish, 
14 per cent agnostic and other) and in place of 
residence (61 per cent dormitory, 10 per cent 
sorority, 11 per cent boarding house, 6 per cent 
co-op, 9 per cent apartment, 2 per cent parents’ 
home). On the whole, the respondents appear 
to be a rather typical group of students. 

Even the criterion of selecting students known 
to have dated internationally has not produced 
a very extreme group. Only a small fraction of 
the campus dates of most of the girls has been 
with foreign students (10 per cent or less for 
62 pee cent of the sample). Only eight of the 99 
girls ever dated foreign students exclusively at 
any time in their college experience, 

Nor is this a particularly cosmopolitan group 
of students in terms of other international ex- 
perience. Three-fourths have never been outside 
the United States, 81 per cent are at least third 
generation Americans, and 29 per cent are un- 
able to speak any foreign language. 


Extent of International Dating Experience 


Although most of the respondents have de- 
voted only a small proportion of their time to 
international dating, the absolute amount of ex- 
perience is still extensive. A majority (63 per 
cent) have dated at least three different foreign 
students. Although subsequent dating partners 
are often -osen from the same country as the 
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TABLE 1. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
DATING PARTNERS’ NATIONALITIES 


TABLE 2. CHURCH ACTIVITY AND NUMBER 
OF FOREIGN STUDENTS EVER DATED 








. All Chief 

Geographical Area Partners Partner* 

British Isles, Australia, New 
Zealand 

Other Euro countries 

Latin America and Philippines 

Near East 

India and Pakistan 

Far East 

Africa 





WwoRwasa 


S| 





* For coeds who had dated more than one foreign 
student, the “chief partner” is the one dated the maxi- 
mum number of times. 


first, 41 per cent of the women have dated stu- 
dents from at least three different countries. The 
complete distribution is: 35 per cent one coun- 
try, 24 per cent two countries, 15 per cent three 
countries, 26 per cent four or more countries. 

Each girl was asked to name all the countries 
from which at least one dating partner came. 
The aggregate frequencies for countries in vari- 
ous regions of the world are shown in Table 1. 
The average student mentions two or three dif- 
ferent countries (mean 2.62), again reflecting a 
diversity of experience. 

The total frequency distribution is roughly 
comparable to the degree of “‘acceptability” spe- 
cified by a cross section sample of American 
men and women students, except for the small 
number of British dates and the comparatively 
large number of Near Eastern students dated 
most often.® 

In view of the fact that American student at- 
titudes vary significantly with respect to major 
ethnic groups, these women students will be 
differentiated according to whether their largest 
number of dates have been with a European, a 
Latin American, a Near Eastern student, or one 
from Asia or Africa. It should be recognized 
that multiple-nationality dating makes such a 
classification crude at best. 

Table 2 shows that actively religious women 
are comparatively conservative in the number of 
international partners they accept.* Similarly, 
Table 3 shows that active Catholics and Protes- 
tants tend to be conservative in their choice of 
chief partner, confining themselves largely to 
Europeans who are religiously homogamous 
with them, Even the active Catholics whose chief 

® Blood and Nicholson, of. cit. 

*Blood and Nicholson, ibid., find that religiosity is 
associated with conservative masculine and feminine attitudes 
toward international dating. 
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Inactive 
Church 
member 


24% 
46 


20 
11 or more 10 


Total 100% 
N 48 50 


Active 
Church 
member 


Number of foreign 
partners 








Chi square 6.00, 2 d.f., P<.05. 


dates are from the Near East are dating Orthodox 
students, However, there are two exceptions to 
this general rule. Although four men from Israel 
are dated by Jewish girls, five other Jewish girls 
are dating Turkish Moslems, nearly all of them 
with parental disapproval. The other surprise in 
this table is the large number of active Protes- 
tants who are dating students from Asia and 
Africa. Motivational data show that these nine 
cases include four internationalists, three cases of 
duress (one succumbed to pestering, one “did 
someone a favor,” and the third lost an election 
bet!), one curiosity seeker, and only one whose 
main reason for accepting dates was that the 
Korean boy was an interesting person. 

These cases suggest that ethnically identified 
coeds (devout Christians or any Jewish stu- 
dents) tend either to date homogamously or else 
to experience relatively peculiar and unsatisfac- 
tory international dating experiences. By con- 
trast, non-ethnically identified students appear 
to cross international boundary lines more easily. 


TABLE 3. COED RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND 
NATIONALITY OF DATING PARTNER 








Nationality of Foreign Student 





Religious 
Affiliation of 
American Coed 


Latin 2 . 
Euro- Pani Near  Asian- 


pean noe Eastern African 





Active 
Catholic 
Protestant 
Jew 


© | ovo 


Total 


Inactive 
Catholic 
Protestant 
Jew 


Total 


~almwuc 
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TABLE 4. MOTIVATION FOR DATING FOREIGN STUDENTS 








Nationality of Chief Partner 





Motive 


Europe 


Asia- 


Latin 
Near East Africa 


America 





Individualistic 
1. Personal liking 10 
2. Same as American dates 3 


Intercultural 
3. New experience, learn about other countries 11 
4. Language practice 3 


Altercultural 

5. Interesting person 
6. Culture, knowledge 
7. Maturity 

8. Courtesy, charm 
Hedonistic 

9. Fun 

10. Money 


Altruistic 


11. Loneliness of foreigner 
12. Create good will 


Negative 

13. Lack American dates 

14. Arranged by others 

15. Persistent requests 

16. Lost bet 

17. Didn’t know he was foreigner 


nan | ocoocor 


Total 
Number of cases 


Qua 


10 
1 


Sh | oor 
BS] momma 
a | S = ee et ee 

b 405 aie 


SF 





The Motivation for International Dating 


Widely diverse “main reasons” are given by 
American coeds for accepting dates with foreign 
students. The responses listed in Table 4 total 
more than 99 because many had to be coded un- 
der several categories, such being the complexi- 
ties of human motivation. 

Pre-eminent among the reasons for dating is 
personal liking for the individual. This indi- 
vidualistic approach is specifically stated by 
many girls as no different from their reason for 
dating American boys. It is essentially national- 
ity-blind in a manner analogous to Margaret 
Halsey’s use of the term “‘color blind.” 

Next most frequent, however, are nationaiity- 
conscious motives for dating students because 
they are from other countries. International dat- 
ing thereby gives chances for new experience, 
for gaining knowledge, or for practicing lan- 
guage skills. 

Third come reasons why foreign students 
make better dating partners than Americans. 
Either foreigners have more interesting person- 
alities in general or they have superior knowl- 
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edge, maturity, or charm, Europeans seem con- 
spicuously attractive in these respects. Students 
with these opinions sometimes make quite dis- 
paraging remarks about American students. 

Closely allied perhaps are the motives of fun 
and money, though these are less often referred 
to as reasons for dating foreign students in pref- 
erence to Americans. 

Only a handful express altruistic motives for 
dating. Significantly all but one of these altruis- 
tic students are active Protestants, the sixth be- 
ing an agnostic. International and personal so- 
licitude seems to be almost a monopoly of de- 
vout Protestants in this sample. It is notable also 
that nobody feels sorry for Europeans but only 
for students from more alien cultures with 
tougher hurdles to cross. 

Last of all are the essentially negative reasons 
for international dating. Most of them carry a 
note of duress of some sort, analogous perhaps 
to a “shot-gun wedding.” Relatively few stu- 
dents, all told, confess that they were hard up 
for American dates—but of those who do, go- 
ing out with Near Eastern and Asian-African 
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students seems indicative of greatest despera- 
tion. The five coeds dating students from those 
areas for this reason had half of all their dates 
at Michigan with foreign students, whereas 
those dating Europeans or Latin Americans un- 
der similar circumstances have dated foreigners 
only 5 per cent of the time. Tentatively we may 
hypothesize that the more severe a girl's lack of 
American dating opportunities, the lower the 
campus status of her foreign dates is likely to be. 

It is significant to note that practically all of 
the 14 girls who rate their international dating 
experience as /ess satisfactory than American 
dating report such negative motives for their 
international dating. Here are all the girls who 
simply succumbed to persistent requests or didn’t 
feel they could refuse, one who accepted a blind 
date as a favor to a friend, one who lost a 
bet and one who accepted a date made under 
false pretenses, not knowing the boy was for- 
eign. Of the remaining dissatisfied students, five 
list their motive as sheer curiosity and two were 
hard up for dates, leaving only one whose reason 
was essentially the same as for dating Americans. 

Some negative “motives’’ may reflect the way 
in which a date subsequently turned out—noth- 
ing good could be said for him, But to a consid- 
erable extent we may generalize that pressure is 
not an auspicious basis for undertaking any dat- 
ing, much less with a partner from another cul- 
ture. 


The Advantages of International Dating 


Regardless of whether their motives for dat- 
ing foreign students were similar to or different 


from those for dating Americans, the respond- 
ents were asked what had been the distinctive 
aspects of the experience. Of the 16 students in 
Table 5 who felt there were no unique advan- 
tages, some stressed the inappropriateness of the 
word “unique” while others reacted to the word 
“advantages.” For example, many of those who 
find international dating less satisfactory than 
homogamous dating list “none” at this point. 

However, according to a large majority of the 
respondents, international dating has many ad- 
vantages. Dating a student from another country 
brings knowledge of alien customs, ery in 
the case of Europeans. An unexpected benefit is 
knowledge of how people in other countries look 
at the United States. The Europeans’ greater cul- 
tural similarity and command of English enable 
them to carry on a mutual cultural interchange 
with their American dates. The same factors pre- 
sumably contribute to the larger number of Euro- 

ean dates whose discussion of serious academic, 
philosophical, and political topics is valued by 
their dates. 

Stories about their own country, on the other 
hand, acquire greater fascination when the 
homeland is farther away. Students from the 
Near East and Asia-Africa are especially inter- 
esting for their ancient folk tales and for reports 
of current problems. Perhaps it can be general- 
ized that the greater the cultural similarity, the 
more reciprocal the interaction between the dat- 
ing partners. 

Of eight girls who say foreign dates are more 
fun than Americans, several mention dancing 
prowess while others cite a distinctive sense of 


TABLE 5. UNIQUE ADVANTAGES OF INTERNATIONAL DATING 








Nationality of Chief Partner 





Advantage 
Europe 


Asia- 
Africa 


Latin 


Aenatice, Near East 





. Learn about other countries, their view of us 
. Language practice 


. Fascinating stories 

. Academic knowledge 

. Maturity 

Courtesy, consideration 


Fun 
Money 
High status 


KS CON ANEW Ne 


. Help adjust 
. No danger 


—_ 
i) 


. None 


Total 
Number of cases 


11 1 
1 
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TABLE 6. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL DATING 








Nationality of Chief Partner 





Problem 
Europe 


Asia- 
Africa 


Latin 


dunesien Near East 





. Language 7 
. Difference customs 7 
Different interests, values 2 
Shyness, loneliness 1 
Aggressiveness 8 
Overseriousness 4 
. Discrimination 1 
. Disapproval of parents, friends 2 
. No special problems 10 
42 
35 


OO NOUR whe 


Total 
Number of cases 


12 2 
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humor or more careful program-planning for 
dates. Perhaps the extra investment of time and 
energy which foreign students put into a date 
with an American parallels the extra courtesy, 
appreciation, and consideration mentioned so 
often with respect to non-Europeans. Treating- 
her-like-a-queen may be a Latin American cul- 
tural pattern of chivalry. But courtesy may seem 
extra necessary in dating an American girl when 
one comes from far away. A tentative paradigm 
of effort in international dating might Be as fol- 
lows: 


Cultural 
Similarity 
Input 
Required 


much medium little 


nothing 


. mone 
special d 


chivalry 


This chart is based on the data of Table 5 
(item 6 and 8) and ne the theory that 
relatively homogamous dating requires no spe- 
cial effort beyond the normal pattern of dating 
a fellow countryman. But as cultural diversity 
increases, extra effort is expended to please the 
date by being especially nice. Eventually, how- 
ever, a point of diminishing returns is reached 
where cultural barriers are so great that finesse is 
difficult. Then lavishing money on the partner 
becomes a substitute for interpersonal skill. 

As might be expected from previous data, it is 
two devoutly religious women who relish help- 
ing foreigners adjust to a strange environment: 
“The rich experience of knowing them as they 
emerge from national characteristics and become 
vital personalities” (Protestant dating a Paki- 
stani), and “Opportunity to help others in 
adapting to new environment”’ (Jewish girl dat- 
ing boys from Venezuela, Mexico, India, and 
Turkey). 

An advantage which seems surprising at first 
glance is the lack of danger of emotional in- 
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volvement. However, one girl specifies that she 
is committed to an American boy on another 
campus, so such “‘safe’’ dating is the only social 
life open to her. It is perhaps no accident that 
this advantage is listed for Near and Far East- 
erners only. The emergent hypothesis would be: 
the greater the cultural heterogeneity, the less 
likely the couple are to be emotionally attracted 
to each other and the more likely dating is to 
be an end in itself rather than a step toward 
marriage.’ 


Problems Involved in International Dating 


In addition to questions about advantages in 
international dating, the respondents were asked 
about special problems encountered. Table 6 
shows that language barriers are most pervasively 
troublesome, especially with dates from Latin 
America and the Near East. The surprising lack 
of difficulty among those from Asia and Africa 
— reflects the fact that English was the 
ofhcial language of India during the childhood 
of the Indians and Pakistanis who make up the 
bulk of this group. 

The dark skin of Indians and Pakistanis, in- 
cidentally, seems involved in all four cases re- 
ported of racial discrimination (though none of 
these was the chief partner of the girl involved). 
Discrimination reflects not only male skin color, 
however, but also female sensitivity—three of 
the four girls reporting this problem are Jewish 
(and presumably discrimination-conscious ) . 

Perhaps most difficult to cope with is the 
problem of sexual aggressiveness. Undoubtedly 
the age discrepancy between foreign men 


TLucy Huang finds among ‘‘Dating and Courtship In- 
novations of Chinese Students in America’’ (Marriage and 
Family Living, 18 (1956), p. 27) a tendency of Chinese 
girls to date American men “‘in order to escape from the 
attention of wife-searching Chinese men.”’ 
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TABLE 7. COMPARATIVE AGGRESSIVENESS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MEN 








Nationality of Chief Partner 


Agsressiveness of 





Foreign Men Europe Latin America 


Near East Asia-Africa Total 





Much faster 8 
Somewhat faster 6 
About the same 18 
Somewhat timid 3 
Much more timid 0 


Total 35 22* 


2 15* 





* Two students whose chief dates are Near Eastern and Asian-African specified on their questionnaires that their 
answers to this question referred to Latin Americans they had dated. 


(mostly graduate students) and undergraduate 
women intensifies this problem,’ The compara- 
tive umaggressiveness associated with Latin 
America is attributed by some girls to Catholic 
moral teaching—especially where both partners 
are Catholic. The aggressiveness of Europeans 
on the one hand and of Near Easterners, Asians, 
and Africans on the other probably has different 
roots. Europeans seem to want to treat Ameri- 
cans the way they treat their own girls at home 
(cf. the Scandinavian tolerance of premarital in- 
tercourse). Near Eastern and Asian-African stu- 
dents, however, are described by one girl as hav- 
ing seen too many American movies so that they 
have the misconception that American girls are 
promiscuous, and ie try to cash in on this. 


The European sexual aggressiveness and over- 
seriousness in Table 6 complements the shyness 


and loneliness of students from other parts of 
the world. The same general relationship exists 
in Table 7: sexual aggressiveness is especially 
often experienced by girls whose chief date is 
European, whereas the Asian-African contingent 
is notably hesitant. 

These findings suggest the necessity of refin- 
ing the usual sociological generalization that sex- 
ual aggressiveness results from heterogamy be- 
tween the dating partners.? These new data 
(which hold social class level constant) suggest 
that if cultural dissimilarity is great enough, it 
acts as a barrier rather than an incitement to sex- 
ual aggressiveness. The most explicit comment 
comes from a freshman girl who has dated stu- 
dents from Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Israel, Turkey, and Pakistan. She lists one of the 
special problems involved in dating foreign stu- 
dents as “kissing a different type of person.” 
When such emotional reactions are combined 
with language barriers and accentuated by feel- 
ings of racial and national uncertainty on the 

®Kanin, Eugene J., “‘Male Aggression in Dating-Court- 
ship Relations,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 63 (1957), 


p. 199. 
9 Ibid. 
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part of students from “underdeveloped coun- 
tries,” the latter often hesitate to push the 
American partner too far. 

A paradigm for sexual aggressiveness in dat- 
ing might be as follows: 
extreme 
heterogamy 
less 


moderate 
heterogamy 


more 


Cultural 
Similarity 
Sexual 
Aggression 


It may be that this paradigm holds only when 
the status of the girl is equal or superior to that 
of the fellow. When American men date foreign 
women, greater heterogamy may increase rather 
than decrease the amount of sexual aggressive- 
ness involved because American men may look 
on “inferior” women as prime targets for ex- 
— In any case, the main point is that 

eterogamy as such does not necessarily facili- 
tate sexual aggressiveness. 

The fact that less than half the American girls 
find foreign men as aggressive as American men 
suggests that this is an area where adaptability 
is necessary for the American girl. One coed 
points out that the aggressiveness of the foreign 
student “depends on the girl.” 

Even so, there is relatively little evidence of 
traumatic failure to cope with the special prob- 
lems of dating internationally. It should be re- 
membered that 21 of the 99 girls found no spe- 
cial problems whatsoever in their international 
dating and that their dates were primarily with 
Europeans whose cultural similarity facilitates 
interaction at desired as well as undesired levels 
of intimacy. 


The Evaluation of International D.ting 


With all these problems as well as unique as- 
sets in international dating, how do American 
coeds feel about their overall experience? The 
answer is overwhelmingly positive. Forty-eight 
per cent of the respondents rate their experiences 
as extremely pleasant, 46 per cent as mildly 
pleasant and only six of the 99 as mildly un- 


homogamy 


moderate 
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pleasant. By nationality of chief partner, the 
mildly unpleasant cases are evenly distributed. 
However, there is a positive correlation between 
degree of cultural heterogeneity and enthusiasm 
for the dating tgp (European “chief” 
partners are modally only mildly enjoyed, 
whereas Asian-African partners are skewed in 
the direction of extreme enjoyment.) Since most 
American girls wish to get neither emotionally 
nor sexually involved with their foreign dates, 
it may be that the greater ‘‘safety’’ of extremely 
heterogamous dates makes the experience more 
enjoyable. 

Not only do nearly all coeds find interna- 
tional dating enjoyable in itself, but a surpris- 
ingly large number find it more enjoyable than 
American dating (40 per cent more enjoyable, 
46 per cent the same, 14 per cent less enjoya- 
ble, with no significant jE aaa by national- 
ity). 

Subjectively, international dating appears to 
be enthusiastically received. But what can be 
said from an objective point of view to evaluate 
. this experience? Is the Dean of Women’s pessi- 
mistic evaluation appropriate ? 

The acid test is that a small proportion of the 
total group have a majority of their college dates 
with international students. Seventeen of the 
99 girls have 50 per cent or more of their dates 
with foreign students (compared with a median 
of 5 to 10 per cent for the sample as a whole). 

In several respects these seventeen girls are 
extremists. For one thing they tend to have very 
heterogamous partners. Nearly twice as many of 
their chief partners are Near Easterners as would 
be expected by chance, half again as many Asian- 
Africans, the expected number of Latin Ameri- 
cans, but only one-fifth as many Europeans. 
Clearly there is a marked correlation between 
predominant foreign dating and dating across 
extreme cultural barriers. 

Secondly these particular girls are relatively 
promiscuous in their international dating, using 
that term in its non-sexual sense. They typically 
date twice as many nationalities (four instead of 
two) and almost twice as many foreign students 
(five instead of three) as the total group. At the 
extreme are two girls who have dated ten differ- 
ent nationalities and three who have dated 15, 
20, and 50 different fellows from overseas. (The 
latter is substantially more foreign dating part- 
ners in college than the usual Michigan coed’s 
entire American dating span up to that point.) 

As would be expected, such girls are heavily 
inclined to rate their international dating expert- 
ence as extremely pleasant in itself (82 per 
cent). However, they are only slightly more in- 
clined to rate foreign dates as much more enjoy- 
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able than American ones, Nevertheless, five of 
the eight girls in the total sample who have 
dated foreign students exclusively for any ap- 
preciable period of time fall in this group. 

What kinds of students get so thoroughly in- 
volved in international dating? Only three of 
the 17 are freshmen, which means that most 
have concentrated their dating on out-group 
members throughout several college years. How- 
ever their academic interests cover the whole cur- 
riculum. Nearly all are at least third-generation 
Americans, like the student body as a whole. 
One more than usual comes from a working 
class background (29 per cent compared to 24 
per cent for the total sample) but this is hardly 
a reliable difference. This leaves only one dis- 
tinctive demographic characteristic of the group 
and that is their lack of religious interest. Only 
three of the 17 list themselves as active church- 
goers, compared to half of the total group. Cor- 
related with this irreligiosity is some overrepre- 
sentation of students from Jewish backgrounds 
and underrepresentation of Catholic students. 
The bulk, however, are typical white-“Protes- 
tant’”’-middle-class Americans. Regardless of 
background, their lack of adherence to religious 
values enables them to consort with out-groupers 
without religious qualms. 

On the question of rebelliousness there is no 
supporting evidence. Parents and friends are less 
apt to be indifferent when girls date this much, 
and never fail to know about it. But the margi- 
nal new reactions are just as apt to be positive 
as negative. Less than half (42 per cent) of the 
heavy daters have parental disapproval to rebel 
against even if they wanted to, and the ye 0 
tion is even less (26 per cent) for the sample as 
a whole. What seems to happen with extremists 
is not that they date heavily because their par- 
ents oppose them, but that their parents’ atti- 
tudes (whether negative or positive) are crystal- 
lized by the frequent experience of their daugh- 
ters, The only appreciable change in parental at- 
titudes which occurs with increased dating is a 
dropping away in the number of parents who 
strongly approve. (Strong disapproval in the 
sample as a whole is extremely rare—only five 
cases—and always involves ethnically-identified 
persons: two active Protestants, two active 
Catholics, and a Jewish girl dating a Turkish 
boy.) 

Summary 

Even the most extreme group of international 
daters hardly seems involved in parental rebel- 
lion or a crusade against prejudice. Both extrem- 
ists and typical international daters are over- 
whelmingly satisfied with their experience. The 
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coeds’ girl friends are sympathetic, too. Parents 
and American boy friends are neutral rather 
than positive in their attitudes, reflecting a fre- 
quent indifference or lack of knowledge. The 
respondents themselves are almost universally 
convinced that international dating does not im- 
pair their ability to get American dates. Rather it 
is an interesting and enjoyable part of their total 
university educational experience which they rec- 
ommend wholeheartedly to their fellow coeds. 

International dating is an extreme case of het- 
erogamous dating. In this framework, the pres- 
ent research suggests directions for the revision 
of sociological theory. 

Extreme heterogamy provides built-in protec- 
tion against the likelihood of serious emotional 
involvement or of sexual aggressiveness. At- 
tempted sexual exploitation seems to increase 
with moderate heterogamy but to reach a point 
of diminishing returns with greater heterogamy, 
especially where the female’s status is superior. 

Heterogamous dating is ordinarily inversely 
related to the degree of the individual’s involve- 


ment in his own ethnic group except that a few 
devoutly religious American women date ex- 
tremely heterogamously as an expression of the 
altruistic values of their group. The lower the 
foreign student's social status in America, the 
less apt he is to be dated casually as part of a 
larger group of dating partners and the more 
apt he is to be dated for such special reasons as 
altruism and lack of American dates. Cultural 
diversity, however, brings more distinctively new 
experience to the American participant than less 
heterogamous partners can provide. At the same 
time, the greater the cultural difference, the 
greater the effort the outsider must make to 

lease his partner. Moderate cultural diversity 
can be bridged by careful adherence to the be- 
havioral norms of the dating system, but greater 
diversity may require supplementation of per- 
sonal efforts by the purchase of extra goods and 
services. The necessity of such added effort is an 
additional barrier to international marriage but 
an additional asset to the American participant 
in international dating. 


Social Dynamite 

How the nation is providing the answer to the problem of youth out of work and out of school 
is the subject of two new National Committee for Children and Youth publications that may 
serve to point the way to communities faced with problems of school dropouts and youth unem- 

loyment. 
: The 265 page book, Social Dynamite, The Report of the Conference on Unemployed, Out-Of- 
School Youth in Urban Areas and the 64 page booklet, Report of Followup Activities Conference 
on Unemployed, Out of School Youth in Urban Areas, describe methods by which cities and 
states are meeting the problem. 

Social Dynamite, the report of the Conference includes the speeches and recommendations com- 
ing from the Conference. The title of the book Social Dynamite was the subject of the keynote 
address given at the Conference by Dr. James B. Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who emphasized the specific nature of the problem as it applies to youth living in slum 
areas of great American cities. Dr. Conant characterized the large number of youth who are idle 
and roaming the streets of the inner-city slums as ‘‘social dynamite.” 

Copies of Social Dynamite and the Report may be obtained from the National Committee for 
Children and Youth, 1145 19th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. for $2.00 and $1.00 respec- 
tively. 
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Marriage as a Personal Existential Commitment* 


PAUL HILSDALE, S.J. 
Ryan Preparatory College, Fresno, California 


CoMMITMENT to marriage is characterized 
by a perplexing anomaly that has been noted oc- 
casionally, but never, as far as the writer can dis- 
cover, has it been studied systematically: Our so- 
ciety demands that couples express a perpetual 
commitment to an institution which, as it con- 
stantly assures them, is not necessarily perpetual. 

In a classic decision of the Missouri Courts, 
for example, a particular common-law agreement 
was declared invalid on the ground that it spec- 
ified a time “short of the full term of their nat- 
ural lives.” For marriage, the court maintained, 
must be characterized by ‘mutual consent for 
life.” 

Indeed, such is the evident meaning of the 
words used in our traditional marriage cere- 
mony: “for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, until death do 
us part.” But what goes on in the minds of 
couples who pronounce these words in the very 
courtroom where the state also grants divorces— 
dissolving in legal fact what was indissoluble in 
solemn contract? What conscious or subcon- 
scious attitudes are generated towards law, con- 
tract and solemn obligations? What, if any, are 
the consequences for the family and for society 
as a whole of this officially sanctioned discre 
ancy between verbal promises and resulting rf 
ligation ? 

A social contradiction of these dimensions 
asks delicate questions of psychology and sets 
up vexing problems for the puzzlement of prac- 
titioners in both civil and canon law. Unfortu- 
nately, while the courts have devised their own 
ways of dealing with the situation, sociologists 
and psychologists seem to have left it severely 
alone.? 

The present investigator, unfortunately, is 

* The work for this article was completed in the Spring 
of 1960 when the author was working as a research associate 
of the Institute of Social Order, the National Jesuit Social 
Science Center at Saint Louis University. 

1 Arnold v. Arnold, 219 Mo. App. 8, 267 S.W. 950 
(1924). 

2 The dictum of Lord Penzance, for example, shows what 
the courts would like to maintain: ‘‘On entering marriage, 
husband and wife must intend that their marriage shall be 
for life.’’ But legal thought is moving from a subjective to 
an objective theory of contract. And there is a tendency to 
accept the solemn court ceremonial as valid and rule that 
any side agreement of the parties to the contrary is invalid. 
Cf. Donohue vs. Donohue, 159 Mo. App. 610, 141 S.W. 465 
(1911). 
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able to do little more than point to the un- 
mapped contour of the mountain and ask others 
to undertake its exploration. But this study does, 
at least, lead to the foot of the mountain, open- 
ing one narrow path through its tangled vegeta- 
tion. It is offered as a pilot study, in the hope 
that it will lead to the solution of at least one 
aspect of a tantalizingly large problem. 

The sample was drawn at random from those 
who applied for licenses from the Marriage Li- 
cense Bureau in the City Hall of a large mid- 
western city. The choice of couples on the 
threshold of marriage—rather than of people 
looking forward to a distant ceremony or of 
couples already married for some time—was 
dictated by a determination to discover the nature 
of their commitment during the actual ceremony 
where the contract is expressed and solemnized. 
It was assumed that a person’s attitude during 
the ceremony does not differ substantially from 
what it was several days before in the Marriage 
License Bureau. 

The randomness preserved in the sample's se- 
lection was of a stratified kind. Thus all second 
matriages were eliminated, and more Negroes 
were interviewed than their absolute numbers 
warranted. Without this a much larger sampling 
would have been required to obtain significance 
when correlating according to race. 

While developing our interview technique 
the proportion of non-cooperators was so large 
that the project was almost abandoned. We were 
trying to interview people as they came out of 
the Marriage License Bureau. But on weekdays 
almost a quarter of them were too busy to come 
to our office and talk. Fortunately this difficulty 
vanished on Saturdays. For then the waiting line 
was so long that it stretched out into the hall- 
way outside the Bureau. The interview gave 
them something to do while waiting. 

The interviewer merely had to approach the 
last couple in the line, say that he was working 
on a magazine article, and that he would like to 
interview them for it in his office across the hall. 


3 City Hall was the only place in the city where licenses 
could be obtained. Individuals were free, of course, to go to 
another city or to another state for their license and their 
marriage, possibly to prevent having their names appear in 
local newspapers. But the number of such people is negligible. 
Moreover, it is offset by others moving into the city for the 
same purpose. 
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Experience taught us to add hastily: “This is not 
a Kinsey report. You won't be asked any ques- 
tions that are embarrassing or hard to an- 
swer. ... And I’m sure the couple in front of 
you will keep your = in the line so you won't 
lose any time while we talk.” With this ap- 
proach there were less than 10 per cent non- 
cooperators. No reasons have been suggested 
why their presence should significantly bias the 
sample. 

Of those actually interviewed, Catholics ac- 
counted for 18 of the first 76 respondents. With 
one exception their answers faithfully mirrored 
official Catholic teaching on the indissolubility 
of marriage. Accordingly, after a few initial tab- 
ulations, Catholics were dropped from the sam- 
ple, and interviewing was resumed until a total 
of 80 non-Catholics had been questioned. Sub- 
sequent correlations and conclusions, therefore, 
represent a mid-century population of first- 
marrying, non-Catholic mid-Westerners, high in 
Negroes, living in or around a large urban com- 
plex.‘ 

A more detailed description of the sample is 
impractical in view of the disproportionate 
amount of space that must now be given to a 
definition of terms and a justification of the in- 
terview program. The wisdom of devoting extra 
time to “mere” definition was underlined dur- 
ing the actual research, when several sets of pre- 


liminary interviews had to be discarded because 
they lacked adequate limitation of scope and 
sufhiciently rigorous definition of concept. 


RELEVANT CONCEPTS 


At first it was suggested that the investiga- 
tion cover people’s premarital image of mar- 
riage: their pre-marital definition of the mar- 
riage situation. But “image” and “definition of 
the situation,” it seems, can refer to two quite 
distinct realities. There is a person’s view of 
marriage as an institution that affects others (his 
abstract, impersonal definition of the situation), 
and his view of it as a reality in which he him- 
self is seriously and personally involved (his 
concrete, personal definition of the situation). 

The distinction between these two images has 
been seldom if ever made. But its existence and 


* Other characteristics of the sample: Median age at 
marriage was twenty-one for the men, nineteen for the 
women. Almost a third of the Negroes were marrying be- 
fore their nineteenth birthday, but only two per cent of the 
Whites. A third of the total sample did not graduate from 
high school, and there were only six college graduates, all 
of them whites. A third had been engaged for less than 
three months; the remainder for more. In general these 
characteristics of the sample were similar to those described 
by Terman, Burgess, and Cottrell in their studies. 
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the possibility of a non-correspondence between 
them was brought out distinctly in the course of 
the initial interviewing. 

Many an individual was quite ready to suspect 
others of entering upon marriage as a kind of 
trial affair; he was fully aware of the prevalence 
of divorce in our society. But bis own marriage, 
he insisted, clearly and unquestionably involved 
an absolute, irrevocable commitment. A reversed 
example of this lack of correspondence between 
abstract and personal definition involved a Cath- 
olic girl who defined marriage abstractly, as a 
permanent, indissoluble contract, but reported 
that she herself was avoiding this by getting 
married before a magistrate rather than in her 
Church so that er marriage would not be of this 
kind. “If it works out,” she reported, “we can 
always get married later in Church.’’® 

These facts suggested that the scope of the 
investigation be narrowed down to the nature of 
an individual's personalized image of mar- 
tiage—to his personal commitment. 

But even this more refined concept soon be- 
gan to resolve itself into still more basic ele- 
ments and compounds, the most relevant being 
the person’s ideal and existential definitions of 
marriage, Cf. the following schematic presenta- 
tion. 


/ Abstract & impersonal 


Definition of, . 
the situation ideal 
Concrete & personal 


existential 


For example, when an airline pilot steps into 
the cockpit for a routine flight he is consciously 
aware of the essential nature of his task. He is 
explicitly committed to piloting the plane to a 
particular destination. This is his ideal commit- 
ment, This is the goal or ideal that he sees as 
po (even practically certain) and to which 

e dedicates his skill. 

But he is also aware—in the periphery of con- 
sciousness—that things can go wrong. He is pre- 
pared for special courses of action in the event 
of bad weather or technical failure. His existen- 
tial commitment is to the proposed flight and to 
these possible alternate courses, He is existen- 
tially committed to bringing the plane down, if 
need be, at different airports, on emergency 
landing fields, or even on an open stretch of 
water. He does not desire these alternate goals; 
he will do all he can to avoid them; but he is 


5 The particular example can be interpreted also in terms 
of the respondent’s definition of two different situations: 
civil and religious marriage. However interpreted, it still 
shows the possibility of different attitudes towards marriage. 
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aware of them, prepared to face them and com- 
mitted to achieving them in an emergency.® 

At times the word commitment is also used 
for what a person is prepared to accept—thus a 
— is “committed” to having an engine catch 

re or a wing fall off. But here, for the sake of 
clarity, its meaning is restricted to what he is 
prepared to do. The essential point is that no 
one can be said to commit himself to something 
he does not somehow foresee. Commitment in- 
volves an act of knowing (a cognitive element) 
as well as an act of choosing (a cathectic ele- 
ment). 

(For still greater analytical precision one 
might think in terms of explicit and implicit 
commitment. A Marine, for example, commits 
himself blindly to embark for destinations un- 
known, and the Organization Man when he 
joins a new company commits himself, sight un- 
seen, to its whole pattern of activity without 
bothering to inquire about all the complex and 
often grueling details. Here the cognitive ele- 
ment is still present but it is not specified and 
made explicit. The individual really commits 
himself, therefore, whenever he foresees, if only 
confusedly, that signing up with the particular 
organization involves more than he is consider- 
ing explicitly at the moment.) 

In the Western World, at least, the ideal for 
marriage is a permanent and exclusive union. No 


special studies are needed to establish this fact. 
The aye investigation, therefore, centers not 


on ideal but on existential commitment. 

How many and what kind of people really 
commit themselves irrevocably to marriage “un- 
til death do us part,” and how a bind them- 
selves only to making a serious effort at living 
as husband and wife—knowing full well that if 
ever love or understanding die and life together 
becomes intolerable, then they can call off the 
experiment and rectify their mistake with di- 
vorce and remarriage? How many, in short, bind 
themselves in a personal, existential commitment 
to absolute marriage; how many to a trial of 
marriage? 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The problem, unfortunately, is much easier to 
pose than to solve. A flat and frank answer to 
any question about the seriousness of a person’s 
intentions can hardly be expected. For how many 


6 These alternatives are not buried in a person’s subcon- 
scious. The mind is quite aware of possible flight problems, 
but usually it chooses not to concentrate on them. Existential 
commitment, therefore, includes all of the mind’s relevant 
conscious considerations, both those in immediate focus and 
those within easy recall, 
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engaged couples are willing to admit even to 
themselves that they are just making a trial of 
marriage, and that they do not have enough love 
and confidence to bind themselves with an ab- 
solute commitment? 

The limitations of direct questioning. about 
hidden motives are only too well known. What, 
therefore, are the relevant indirect questions that 
can be asked instead ? Three dependent variables 
have at least some correlation with the attitudes 
under investigation: (1) a person’s general, 
speculative attitude to divorce and remarriage, 
(2) his readiness to enter upon a hypothetically 
indissoluble marriage, and (3) his existential 
awareness of divorce-and-remarriage as a per- 
sonal possibility. 

Unfortunately, a person’s abstract, speculative 
attitude towards divorce and remarriage is not 
an accurate index of the nature of his personal, 
existential commitment. Reasons for this have 
been given above in the discussion about the 
ambiguous meaning of “image’’ and ‘‘definition 
of the situation.” Still, for curiosity’s sake, the 
first 76 respondents were asked, point blank, 
what they thought of civil divorce and remar- 
riage. Their replies, given in Table I, show 
Catholics as overwhelmingly opposed and non- 
Catholics as 84 per cent in favor of it.’ 

Most of those who defended divorce, how- 
ever, were firmly agreed that marriage must be- 
gin with an absolute commitment. Divorce, they 
seemed to think, was something that may enter 
later into a couple’s minds, but it should not be 
there at first, making their marriage a mere trial 
from the beginning. In conclusion, a person's 
abstract defense of divorce and remarriage is evi- 
dently an altogether inadequate index of the 
personal commitment we are investigating. 

The second possible index was a person’s 
readiness to enter upon a hypothetically indis- 
soluble marriage. Two or three indirect ques- 
tions were asked to see if a person would ap- 
proach his marriage with more caution were he 
told that this was his only chance, and that no 


TIn 1949 the State College of Washington researched the 
attitude toward divorce of 518 respondents. Only 6.6 per 
cent replied that divorce should never be granted. Unfor- 
tunately the meaning of ‘‘divorce’’ itself remained undefined. 
No distinction was made between those who were thinking 
about a complete dissolution of marriage, involving the right 
to remarry, and those who were thinking more of a legal 
separation. The ambiguity was brought into focus by the 
fact that 16 per cent of the respondents were Catholic. Were 
over half of these in favor of the civil authority assuming 
the right to grant a full divorce with the attendant right to 
remarriage? (True, the Catholic Church admits divorce in 
certain clearly-defined circumstances—the so-called ‘privilege 
of the faith’’ cases—but it never allows the validity of any 
purely civil divorce.) 
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TABLE I. ATTITUDE TO DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE IN GENERAL 











Catholics 


Others 





Attitudes 
No. 


No. % 





Never permissible 17 
Allowed, but most reluctantly 1 
Allowed readily, for a variety of causes 0 


26 
18 
32 


9 
17 
32 


15.51 
29.32 
55.17 


94.44 
5.56 
0 





Total 18 


100. 58 100. 76 





X?= 34.6; p<.001 (This was obtained by collapsing the bottom two categories into one proposition: “‘Divorce 


and remarriage allowed.”) 


matter what tragedy might occur there would 
never be any ssibility of escape and remar- 
riage. As had been anticipated, the subject was 
almost as difficult to handle as direct question- 
ing about a person's actual intentions. The ques- 
tions, therefore, were dropped almost at once. 

The third index, the one finally selected, 
needs to be examined more carefully. The actual 
wording of the question asked underwent sev- 
eral minor changes. In its final form it read: 


I suppose you're a little nervous and scared now at 
the last moment—you ought to be; just about every- 
one else is (pause a moment for confirmation). 
Tell me: When you do feel scared (when you wake 
up at night wondering), does this thought occur to 
you: “Well, we love each other; there’s really no 
sense in putting the marriage off any longer’? 
(Pause for confirmation. ) 

Now does this other thought also occur—I want to 
know if you think of it often, or just sometimes, 
or perhaps you haven't thought of it at all: “I’m 
sure it will work out well; but if it doesn’t, if some- 
thing goes all wrong, then we can get a divorce and 
try again’”’? 

Does this thought occur often, or just sometimes, 
or perhaps you haven't even thought of it? 


Asked in a friendly, casual tone, the question 
almost implied that ‘‘often’” or “‘sometimes”’ is 
a common reply—one to be expected in view of 
the tensions and uncertainties of marriage. The 
wording was chosen with the hope of minimiz- 
ing resistance and guilt reactions. In fact, peo- 
ple who answered in the affirmative, saying that 
they had considered the availability of divorce, 
did so without serious signs of guilt. And those 
who answered negatively, saying that the 
thought hadn’t crossed their minds, did so fre- 
quently with expressions of genuine surprise— 
surprise, perhaps, that these thoughts should oc- 
cur to others but not to them. “I guess I just 
never thought of it,” they answered, or “That 
just didn’t occur to me,” or “I can’t say I ever 
thought of it that way.” 
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Such unpremeditated negative answers to the 
question would seem to provide unequivocal 
confirmation of existential commitment to abso- 
lute marriage. Whatever their motivation—re- 
ligious conviction, “romantic love,” mature 
preparation, etc..—such people seem to have 
their minds and hearts set not on a trial of mar- 
riage but on marriage itself, whatever it may in- 
volve. 

On the other hand the attitude of those who 
answered ‘‘sometimes” or “‘often’’ was much less 
clear cut. During the course of their engagement, 
when thinking of their own personal commit- 
ment, they had—according to their own admis- 
sion—considered divorce and remarriage as fu- 
ture possibilities. They were at least aware that 
things could go wrong and that remarriage was 
not altogether ruled out. The existence of some 
such state of mind is a measurable fact; but ex- 
actly what it involves is much less evident. What 
precisely does it say about the fundamental na- 
ture of a couple’s commitment to marriage? 

Does the possibility of another marriage gen- 
erate a sense of relief—the assurance of a possi- 
ble “‘escape’’ if the present marriage should fail ? 
Or do thoughts of divorce and remarriage in- 
spire nothing but horror and aversion? Either 
attitude is possible. Those who gave an affirma- 
tive answer, therefore, constitute a mixed cate- 
gory. More thought and more interviews “in 
depth” are needed to separate those who are 
actually committing themselves only to a trial 
from those who still intend absolute marriage. 

For the present, therefore, it is necessary to 
label this second category not “‘trial’” but “‘pos- 
sibly trial,” admitting that it contains both ab- 
solute and trial commitments. At the same time 
the writer’s considered, personal impression 
should be recorded that the majority, even of 
this “possibly trial” category, really intend to 
commit themselves to marriage absolutely. 

Most likely, therefore, the number of those 
listed in the ‘‘absolute’’ category is a decidedly 
conservative estimate of personal, existential 
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TABLE II. INDICES TO MEASURE ABSOLUTE OR TRIAL COMMITMENT 


I 


_ 


I 


IV 


Vv 





A trial 
| _situation 











Generally in favor 
of divorce and re- 





jciety. 





marriage for so- 
I 


Would not marry 


Jnow_if told there | _ 


was no possibility 
of “escape.” 





Would marry now 
even if told no 
possibility of re- 








j Marriage 


Recent occasional 
lawareness_of di-| 
vorce and remar- 
riage as possibil- 
ities for self. 


_| Feel, only anxiety | 


Feel relief 


and fear at the 
thought of div. & 
remarriage. 





No such recent 








awareness 


Just not thinking 
about the possibil- 
ity of div. & re- | 











f , 
jOpposed to div. &, | 
yremarriage in soc., 


' marriage 
1 | or | 
" | Consciously reject- | 


it , ing these thoughts. , 





I. Personal, existential commitment (No instrument was found to measure this directly). . 
II. Speculative, impersonal definition of marriage as permitting or precluding divorce and remarriage. 
III. Hypothetical persona] commitment to a marriage that cannot be dissolved. 
IV. Personal, existential awareness of the possibility of divorce and remarriage for self. This we are measuring. 
V. Factors involved in this awareness (A further breakdown of Column IV). 


commitments to absolute marriage. If so, the 
number of those listed under “‘possibly trial” 
— an inflated estimate of those who are 
asically committed only to a trial of marriage. 
This conclusion would be quite unsatisfactory 
were it not for the fact that the majority of re- 
spondents fall into the first category—the one 
about which there is relative certitude. 
Table II summarizes the argument schemati- 
cally. The first column gives the impossible ideal 
that could not be measured directly, The center 


columns show the two indices that were rejected 
as alternate, indirect measures. And the last two 
columns picture the index that was finally ac- 
cepted. The dotted line represents, of course, 
only a guess at the relative efficiency of the vari- 
ous indices as measures of absolute or trial com- 
mitment. 


SUBSIDIARY DISCOVERIES 


This study of marriage as a personal existen- 
tial commitment was organized in view of one 
central hypothesis and of several subsidiary, con- 
nected ones. The main hypothesis was that, 
thanks to the institutionalization of divorce and 
to the publicity given to it in the communica- 
tions media, the majority at least of non-Catho- 
lic respondents would reveal an existential com- 
mitment to a trial of marriage rather than to an 
unconditional acceptance of marriage as some- 
thing absolute.® 

8 The communications media have done a thorough job 
of informing people of the existence of divorce in this 
country. Of 56 people whom we asked to guess the number 
of divorces per marriage, 47 per cent guessed ‘‘one in five 
or more’; 53 per cent guessed that it was less than one 
in five. No significant differences could be established on 
grounds of sex or race, though Negro women guessed that 
there were many fewer divorces than did either Negro men 
or White women, 
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This hypothesis has been stated frequently 
enough, but, seemingly, it has never before been 
subjected to empirical test. Magazine articles, for 
example, suggest confidently that young people 
today rush into marriage without consideration, 
intending simply to give it a try, conscious that 
they can always dissolve the union if things do 
not work out. Thus Kingsley Davis lists three 
reasons for the growing trend toward early mar- 
riage in the U.S.: (1) The prospect of adequate 
family income thanks to working wives. (2) The 
availability of birth control. (3) The fact that 
young people “half consciously realize that if 
their early marriage does not work out, they can 
readily get a divorce or an annulment and try 
again.”’® 

An explanation in terms of “half conscious” 
realizations is, of course, difficult to prove or 
disprove. It is cited rather as an example of the 
direction of people’s thinking on the subject. 
The present data deal more immediately with 
the conscious realizations that direct a person’s 
actions, And on this level it can be reported that 
64 out of 80 non-Catholic respondents simply 
had no thought at all of a trial commitment. 
And the remaining 16 people (20 per cent of 
the sample) had only possibly trial commit- 
ment. (And one could estimate that less than 5 
per cent had actually trial commitment. ) 

Next, it was hypothesized that trial, or possi- 
bly trial, commitment would correlate positively 
(1) with male sex—for the woman loses more 
in passing from hand to hand in marriage than 
does the man; (2) with Negro race—for the 
Negro family system still bears the scars of the 
plantation system with its arbitrary disruption of 


® Kingsley Davis, ‘‘Early Marriage Trend,’’ What's New, 
207 (Fall, 1958), p. 4 (Italics added.) 
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TABLE III. MARRIAGE COMMITMENT: ABSOLUTE OR POSSIBLY TRIAL 








Replies by Sex 


Replies by Race 





Male Female 


Negro White 





No. % No. % 


No. % 





Absolute 38 
Possibly trial 9 


6 





Total 47 100. 33 = 100. 


34 = 100. 45 





Tot 
40-40.) 
By Sex: non significant. 


als: X*= 28.8; p<.001 (Using a one-sample test against the hypothesis of random expected frequency being 


By Race: X?=2.18; .10>p>.05 (Computed on a one-tailed test). 


stable marital relations; and (3) with increasing 
insight and education—on the supposition that 
the more sophisticated members of society would 
be more ready to break away from traditional 
restraints. 

The data in Table III confirms the positive 
correlation with race but reveals no variation ac- 
cording to sex. And that in Table IV suggests a 
negative correlation with education—one in the 
opposite direction from that hypothesized. 

One curious contrast apvears in Table V, 
where the breakdown by sex is subdivided ac- 
cording to race. The White women interviewed 
reported more absolute commitment than White 
men, while Negro women showed markedly /ess 
absolute commitment than Negro men—or, to 
be fully accurate, they showed less unawareness 
of risk; their approach to marriage was much 
more “realistic.” It is not hard to suggest ex- 
se na in terms of the differing White and 

egro familial systems.?° 

This latter contrast may point to the most 
promising area for future investigations into the 
real attitude of those we have been forced to 
classify as “possibly trial.” Since 40 per cent of 
the Negro women fell into this category they are 
the logical ones to be interviewed at greater 
length—preferably by an experienced inter- 

© Cf, Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United 
States, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. 


viewer of the same race. 

An insight scale was devised to test the hy- 
pothesis that simple, re people easily 
drift into absolute marriage, and that it is the 
more awake and reflective ones who realize the 
difficulties of adjustment in marriage and so de- 
cide to protect themselves by mere trial commit- 
ment. It need not be described here, however, 
since it added little to the information contained 
in the breakdown according to educational at- 
tainment (cf. Table V). 

It was reported above that this hypothesis of 
a positive correlation between trial commitment 
and education was rejected. More, there was a 
negative correlation between them. Most likely 
it is education that impresses on people the ne- 
cessity of first making sure of themselves and 
only then deciding to go ahead with marriage. 
Then when they finally do decide, they feel suf- 
ficiently confident to make an absolute commit- 
ment. There is some ambiguity here, however, 
due to an over representation of Negroes in the 
category for the less educated. Unfortunately the 

articular sample is too small to permit a factor- 
ing out of these and other variables. 

Among the related observations made during 
the interview sessions the following two stand 
out as deserving separate, scientific investiga- 
tion at a future date: 

(1) There was—at least in the interview sit- 


TABLE IV. COMMITMENT BY EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 








No College 


Some College 


Subdivisions 





Answers 


No. % No. 


Not high High College 


grad. 


College, 


% grad. grad. not grad. 





Absolute 40 


Possibly trial 


22 
2 


; 22 18 16 6 
8.34 7 7 0 2 





Total 54 100. 24 


100. 


29 25 16 8 





No College vs. Some College: X?= 1.96; .20>p>.10 (Two-tailed test). 
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TABLE V. COMMITMENT BY RACE AND SEX 








Men 


Women 





Negro White 





No. % No. 





Absolute 
Possibly trial 





Total 19 100 28 


100 





Negro men vs. Negro women: p=0.027 (Fisher’s Exact Probability Test). 


uation—an almost total absence of starry-eyed 
Hollywood-type “romantic love.” When asked 
what they saw in their fiancé that would make 
him a good husband, girls did not melt into a 
dream state and answer: “He's the greatest. I 
just want to be with him all my life.” And men 
did not look enraptured and say: ‘‘She’s divine. 
I'll do anything in the world for her.” Instead 
they said such prosaic things as: “He will sup- 
port and take care of me.” “We both like chil- 
dren.” “He likes to stay home.” ‘She doesn’t 
get upset easily.” “She’s truthful.” ‘He doesn’t 
drink.” 

(2) We observed a corresponding almost-in- 
fantile confidence in the medicinal powers of 
mere communication. One after another, indi- 
viduals asserted that their marriage would last 
(unlike other marriages in the United States) 
“because we can talk to each other,” or ‘‘because 
we can discuss our problems together.” There 
seemed to be little or no awareness of the deep- 
rooted patience, perseverance and selflessness 


that has to be developed before two people can 
really fit their lives together in harmony. In- 
stead, they looked hopefully to the magic pow- 
ers of communication, fully confident, it seemed, 
that communication alone is the golden key to 
marital stability and domestic happiness. 

Any conclusion to a paper of this type should 
re-emphasize that the number of people inter- 
viewed was quite small, and that the range of 
subjects investigated was narrowly delimited. 
Whatever lasting significance it has, therefore, 
may lie especially in its refinement and careful 
analysis of seemingly simple concepts like ‘‘defi- 
nition of the situation,’’ “abstract or personal 
commitment,” etc., and in its testing of an in- 
direct method of questioning in this delicate 
area of marriage consent. Finally, there is the 
possibility that policy makers—in both civil and 
religious society—may want to extend these pre- 
liminary findings and so use them as cautionary 
guides to future action. 
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The Use of Group Psychotherapy in the 
Training of Marriage Counselors and 
Family Life Educators 


LOUIS R. ORMONT, Pu.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION 


THERE are grounds for believing that a psy- 
chotherapeutic experience in the university set- 
ting can be of considerable value in developing 
appropriate professional attitudes and skills in 
students of both marriage counseling and family 
life education. For example, clinical experience 
has shown that a therapeutic group can provide 
an arena for participants to see themselves as 
others see them, revealing how and why they 
“come across” as they do.? 

Accordingly, in the fall of 1954, the Home 
and Family Life Faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College, with the encouragement 
of Ernest Osborne, initiated a pilot therapy 
group. The group’s experimental objectives were 
four-fold: it was assumed that students could 
benefit by an emotional training experience de- 
signed to develop personal flexibility and spon- 
taneity; students could gain from a finer ap- 
preciation of the complex nature of interper- 
sonal operations; students, possessing (like 
everyone else) personality rigidities and distor- 
tions which might interfere with their future 
work, could develop acute self-awareness to help 
them deal with these tendencies during counsel- 
ing; and, lastly, where neede? and possible, the 
faculty could offer remedial assistance. 

Interested students were invited to participate 
in a “therapeutic growth experience.” From 
1954 to 1958 the groups met for one semester 
on a voluntary basis. No credit was awarded for 
participation in the experiment. 

In 1958, the four years of experimentation 
were evaluated, and, based on the positive re- 
sponses of previous participants and the felt 
needs of the profession, group therapy was ac- 
corded the status of an academic course and en- 
titled “Interaction in Family Relations.” The 
catalogue described it as ‘‘a group exploration of 
the experience and relationships of the individ- 
ual as they affect the way in which he uses him- 
self in the counseling and educational settings.” 

The length of the course was set at one year, 

1 Alexander Wolf, ‘‘The Psychoanalysis of Groups,”’ 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 3 (October, 1949), 
pp. 525-58; 4 (January, 1950), pp. 16-50. 
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with two points being credited for each semes- 
ter. The participants receive a general ‘‘Pass” in- 
stead of a grade. Students registering for the 
Home and Family Life Program as prospective 
marriage counselors or family life seein: are 
informed that, in lieu of other therapy, it is rec- 
ommended that they include the course in the 
second year. Frequently, even those students who 
have successfully completed individual therapy 
elsewhere are 7 Meee to enroll so that they can 
study their interpersonal responses, reactions, 
and operations. 

At first the groups meet once a week with the 
therapist. The members are informed that as 
soon as they understand their tasks and roles, 
they will begin meeting bi-weekly, and that dur- 
ing the second or “alternate’’ session, the thera- 
pist will not be present.? 

Sessions last an hour and a half. The pattici- 
pants are equally divided between men and 
women, with the group size varying from 6 to 
10 persons ranging in age from the twenties to 
the late fifties, At no time does the therapist 
make any recommendations or divulge any ma- 
terial to the faculty concerning any participant. 
His status is that of a part-time instructor, but 
because of the nature m3 the therapeutic experi- 
ence, his findings and contacts with the partici- 
pants are respected as strictly confidential, and 
students are told this in advance. 

What follows is a report on the therapeutic 
technique employed in this course, with some 
indications of the development of the group, 
and the effects upon the participants. 


1. INITIAL PHASE 
The initial phase extends from 4 to 8 weeks. 
During this period the group meets once a week. 
The general focus is on attitudes toward author- 
ity 


At the opening session, members are asked to 
assemble in the office of the therapist a few 
minutes before the hour. When he enters, the 
therapist introduces himself and sits quietly. If 


2 Asya Kadis, ‘‘The Alternate Meeting in Group Psycho- 
therapy,’’ American Journal of Psychotherapy, 10 (April, 
1956), pp. 275-94. 
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asked directly what the members are supposed to 
do, he indicates that they are to tell the emo- 
tionally-significant stories of their lives and un- 
derstand each other. They can start by relating 
what thoughts they had on the way to the first 
session. 

Once the members begin to talk, the thera- 
pist takes up the role of participant observer, in- 
tervening only when verbal communication 
dwindles. He invites the members to react at the 
appropriate times in terms of their perceptions 
as to what is going on and points up shared sim- 
ilarities in attitudes, thoughts, and feelings, All 
the while, the therapist privately notes what pre- 
vents the members from telling their emotional 
biographies and understanding each other.* 

Generally, members shift about uneasily in 
search of topics, Finding no academic structure 
or social cues, they tend to focus on their own 
ideas about what should take place. They avoid 
touching on autobiography, and disagree among 
themselves as to direction and content of the 
discussions. But almost always, they experience a 
release of tension and an excitement when they 
find themselves in direct inter-communication, 
articulating thoughts they would ordinarily 
withhold. 

At the end of the first meeting, the therapist 
dispels any hovering clouds of fear or hostility 
by summarizing what took place. He then cau- 
tions the members that all material divulged in 
the group is strictly confidential. None of it will 
be revealed by the therapist to the faculty or any 
one else, and each member is expected to be sim- 
ilarly discreet. What is more, it is expected that 
they will refrain from discussing the group ses- 
sions with each other outside the meetings. 

In the following sessions there begins to be 
some uncovering of buried experiences, with ac- 
companying feelings of release and freedom. As 
the members develop a trust in one another, they 
reveal more about themselves in significant ways. 
When a significant interaction between two or 
more members occurs; such as, say, an angry out- 
burst, the therapist, in the early sessions, and 
the members, in the later ones, may ask, “What 
does your anger toward Jim remind you of?” 
Such incidents generally lead to an investigation 
of life history. 

During this initial phase of the group’s de- 
velopment, the therapist watches for students 
with triable or fragile defenses. No student 
is kept long in the group unless he displays 
a good reality contact, a fair degree of approach- 

Louis R. Ormont, ‘‘The Opening Session in Group 
Psychoanalysis,’’ Acta Psychotherapeutica, 7 (1959) Suppl. 
Pp. 288-94, 
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ability, and some indication of personal flexibil- 
ity. For example,:an established professional 
educator had returned to Columbia University to 
complete his doctorate. During the second ses- 
sion of group therapy, he began to hallucinate 
actively. He saw knives floating in the air, mis- 
took class members for his personal family, and 
ran words and ideas together in a confused fash- 
ion, He was transferred from group therapy to 
private treatment to shore up his os “mg With 
a strengthened ego, he returned in 8 months to 
another group, and remained in it successfully 
without further hallucinatory episodes. Other 
signs, indicating the need for individual ther- 
apy, may appear in some students, and include 
marked irrationality in an unstruc‘ured setting, 
extreme rigidity, self-destructive impulses, mo- 
nopolistic tendencies, and an inability to cope 
with anxiety. 

Prior to establishing the program, the efficacy 
of group therapy as a training tool was ques- 
tioned by students on a number of points. One 
of the most cogent was that the group process 
would unleash overwhelming anxiety, and the 
members would not be able to deal with it. To 
safeguard against this danger, members are 
asked not to discuss anything in the group set- 
ting until they feel at ease with the material and 
with their fellow members. For another, any 
member who appears unduly upset is seen pri- 
vately by the group therapist for a few minutes 
after the group session. If the anxiety persists, 
the therapist 1s available for full-length indi- 
vidual consultations. In 7 years of the program’s 
existence, his services have been requested only 
3 times. 

Incipient anxiety is bound in still another 
way: each member is instructed to spend 15 
minutes before retiring, the night after each ses- 
sion, writing down his impressions of the vocal 
members and the therapist, the events of the ses- 
sion, and the meaning the events had for him. 
If he sees any relationship between the group 
interactions and his life experience, he is ex- 
pected to “spell out’ the connection. The proc- 
ess of keeping this reaction log, with its contin- 
uous post-mortem impressions, offers a means of 
ego consolidation, fortifying shaky defenses, 
and simmering down any residual fears. 

Anxiety was further contained by the thera- 
pist’s educational activity. When, for instance, 
provocative and potentially destructive activity 
appears imminent, the therapist at once brings it 
to the attention of the group and establishes 
what he considers the desirable pattern. For ex- 
ample, while admiring a girl’s intuition, a young 
man reached over and patted her knee. The 
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therapist quickly labeled this “acting out,” and 
explained the young man was to use words, not 
actions. Instead of i ace the girl’s knee, he 
was supposed to ta 
so 


about his impulses to do 


Unless the members are cautioned against 
“acting out,” a simple gesture of this type can 
lead to further unverbalized sexuality or ag- 
gression in such an unstructured setting. There- 
fore, whenever the therapist perceives any such 
deviant behavior, he points it out and describes 
the preferred behavior, and so increasingly struc- 
tures the situation into a therapeutic milieu. 

Bit by bit, the therapist outlines a few signifi- 
cant rules of the therapeutic situation.‘ They 
may be summarized as Salinas: 


1. Each member is expected to tell the emo- 
tionally-significant story of his life—his 
past, present, and future plans—and so far 
as his future is concerned, he is to make no 
vital decisions without prior discussion in 
the group setting. 

. Everything revealed in the group is con- 
fidential. 

. Each member is to talk for an appropriate 

art of the total time. 

. No “acting out.” That is, doing instead of 
talking. This includes arriving late, being 
absent, socializing. 

Obviously, no member can conform to these 
expectancies to the letter, but deviations from 
these preferred activities are expected and even 
welcomed as opportunities to study the reasons 
for, and intent of, the discrepancies.® In the proc- 
ess of thereby helping a student to master a pre- 
viously uncontrolled activity, he is helped to im- 
prove his effectiveness as an adult, a professional, 
and a social human being. 

John, a quiet student of 25, was unusually si- 
lent one meeting. When asked why he was not 
taking his portion of the talking time, he sud- 
denly turned on the questioner, furiously at- 
tacking him for “stepping all over the group 
arbitrarily.” Exploration revealed that his si- 
lence had been a protection against possible at- 
tack; if he kept his peace, suppressing his anger, 
he might be overlooked. John was the youngest 
of a large family of boys, each of whom took ad- 
vantage of him and stamped on his meen 
either physically or verbally. When John’s si- 
lence was traced to its origins and understood, 
he began to relax and take a more outspoken 


Louis R. Ormont, ‘‘The Pre-Analytic Phase in Group 
Psychoanalysis,"" The American Journal of Psychotherapy 


(forthcoming) . 
6 Hyman Spotnitz, The Couch and the Circle, Alfred 


Knopf, New York, 1961. 
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role with classmates and instructors. 

It may be observed here that the study of 
deviations from preferred expectancies takes up 
a good percentage of the group time during the 
opening weeks. It is frequently accompanied by 
heated encounters, loaded with fear, guilt, and 
anger. When each member has come to under- 
stand and consciously agree to the preferred op- 
erating procedure, the therapist considers the ini- 
tial phase terminated. 

II. MIDDLE PHASE 

The middle phase lasts from 4 to 6 months 
and is the core of the therapeutic and training 
experience. Only a few of the recurring phe- 
nomena can be illustrated in this brief account. 

The middle phase begins with the institution 
of the alternate session (one not attended by the 
therapist). It is held in a dormitory or in the 
home of a group member, Such sessions are char- 
acterized by a greater emphasis on competitive 
difficulties, and material from these sessions con- 
tinually overflows into the regular or therapist 
session. 

In the therapist session, for instance, Malcolm 
was a compliant and respectful member—but re- 
ports and allusions made by the others indicated 
that in the alternate sessions he tended to shout 
them down, establish order via parliamentary 
procedure, and generally “rule the roost.” His 
activity was mostly condoned by the group, 
though a few members were apt to snipe at him, 
calling him the “substitute therapist,” which 
only pleased rather than annoyed him. Soon, 
however, his activity became abrasive and the 
members confronted him with the discrepancy. 
Why did he behave differently in the two ses- 
sions ? 

Exploration indicated that Malcolm had deep 
dependency feelings toward the therapist and 
authority figures in general. To make himself ac- 
ceptable, he carefully curbed his impulses and 
wore a mask of agreeable conformity. But the 
more he forced himself to conform, the more 
frustrated he felt. This thwarting led to aggres- 
sion which he released by aping his superiors in 
their absence and lording it over his peers. He 
himself reported that this tendency made for 
difficulties in his place of work, a social agency; 
on the one hand, he was directive and arbitrary 
with clients, and on the other hand, subservient 
and secretive with his supervisors. These condi- 
tions replicated themselves in the group experi- 
ence; the alternate meeting provided the peer 
climate, the therapist meeting provided the au- 
thority setting. 

As Malcolm slowly came to understand his 
activity, he began openly to attack the therapist 
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in person. When these “blow-ups” were not met 
with punitive repercussions, his need to domi- 
nate the alternate sessions tapered off, and con- 
comitantly, his work relations improved, With- 
out the alternate meeting, Malcolm could have 
been plagued with this problem for a long time 
without coming to terms with it. 

The alternate session thus provided a setting 
not only for perceiving and investigating con- 
tradictory behavior but also for testing and con- 
solidating gains, and helping the members sepa- 
rate themselves from parental control as they 
outgrow dependency cravings. 

Likewise, the group continually examines 
those attitudes of any member that deviate from 
the ideal of mature, genuine, friendly interest 
and understanding, and respect for the person- 
ality of others, Many would-be marriage counse- 
lors have incorporated into their value systems 
arbitrary and judgmental criteria residual in the 
culture. In the therapeutic group, and for that 
matter, in internships, they tend to evaluate the 
behavior of others by external and often inap- 
propriate standards, or reveal personal biases 
which prevent them from accurately perceiving 
one another. The group process brings these 
tendencies to their attention, frequently for the 
first time. 

For example, in one group, the observations 
of Eddie, a lively 28-year-old teacher, were criti- 


cal but invariably accurate and pertinent. The 
group therefore tended to accept him as a par- 
ticipating member, unaware that his largely un- 
known history was implicated in his criticisms. 


On one occasion, his penetrating insight into 
another member’s evasiveness was turned back 
upon him. The evasive member pointed out to 
the group that Eddie saw in others what he did 
not want to see in himself, and, by dealing with 
his problems as revealed in others, did not have 
to deal with them in himself. 

When the members realized that Eddie was a 
mystery to them, they began to probe his tend- 
ency to excoriate others in the guise of in- 
sights. It soon became apparent that Eddie had 
long seen himself as defenseless and vulnerable 
to criticism from others. From earlier experiences 
he had learned that the best defense was an of- 
fense, and, although unaware of it at the mo- 
ment, had applied this weapon in the thera- 
peutic sessions. Historically, he was doing what 
his father had done unto him. His father criti- 
cized in Eddie those aspects of Eddie’s person- 
ality which he found unacceptable in himself, 
thus fending off perceptions of personal failings. 

In this particular instance the therapist was 
requested to explain the phenomenon. He 
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pointed out that the process of attributing to an- 
other person one’s own thoughts and impulses 
was a form of projection, and gave several ex- 
amples to illustrate how the pattern could un- 
dermine the student’s counseling technique and 
attitude. Once this group understood the mech- 
anism, the members were quick to spot it in 
each other and developed a lively interest in de- 
ciphering what it was masking. They kept pick- 
ing it up with Eddie until he began to see it be- 
fore he started speaking. Initially, it inhibited 
him, but as he gained some mastery over the pat- 
tern, he relinquished its use, speaking more 
about himself. 

Other mental mechanisms—such as, regres- 
sion, identification, displacement, or undoing— 
are illustrated in context, as the occasion arises. 
(The actual technical terms are, however, spar- 
ingly used to avoid their intrusion into the 
therapy as clichés.) In each case the prevailing 
encounter serves as a tool to demonstrate the de- 
fensive operation and its possible effect on the 
professional functioning in the counseling set- 
ting. Once they understood it, members invari- 
ably ress a consensual accuracy in pinpoint- 
ing these distorting mechanisms and an ability 
to persist in examining these defenses again and 
again. 

Irene, a 38-year-old professional counselor, 
offered to her group pat solutions to all prob- 
lems that members Coat in. She claimed she 
“knew what was wrong and what to do about it 
and that was that,” and was “helpful” to what 
the members considered an “abrasive extreme.” 
When her omniscience was first brought to her 
attention, she explained it as a product of “hard 
professional experience.” In the face of increas- 
ing resentment to her cookbook solutions, she 
responded with chameleon-like changes of be- 
havior. First, she phrased her pronouncements 
in the form of questions. When this cover was 
exposed, she adopted tentative suggestions. 
Failing that, she tried pressing her points with 
examples from her own case practice. Finally, 
she took to quoting the “authorities.” At no 
time did she wish to look at what she was do- 
ing. 

During one session, the members ‘went 
around”’ on Irene, each giving his picture of her 
behavior. She was shocked at the overall nega- 
tive impression she had created, and therewith 
her “hel fulness” was at last brought to bay and 
accessible to investigation. The group encour- 
aged her to explore this omniscience over a pe- 
riod of months; each time the tendency to arbi- 
trarily “help” emerged, it was pursued a little 
further for meaning and origin. The explora- 
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tions revealed that Irene had come late in the 
lives of her parents. An only child, she was ca- 
tered to and adored, and her merest whims were 
gratified. In her parents’ eyes she could do no 
wrong and she learned to see herself as infalli- 
ble. Yet, at the age of 6, she could do nothing 
about salvaging their disintegrating marriage; 


the break-up of the home, therefore, left her | 


with feelings of impotence and futility, which 
she denied in herself, displacing her interest to 
events outside the family. She became dedicated 
“to patching up the world.” With her clients— 
as with the group—she strove “to make things 
come out right,” seeking a fairy tale resolution 
to difficulties in interpersonal relationships. 
Where her approach did not generate aggression, 
it elicited clinging dependency. Her clients hung 
on for years, their marital relations ever on 
shaky terrain. Irene sensed that something was 
wrong with her professional functioning, but 
she denied it was a defect in herself, rather she 
attributed it to a lack of knowledge and had re- 
turned to school for further training. Only when 
Irene’s omniscient pattern was repeatedly identi- 
fied, investigated, explored, and analyzed could 
it be understood and somewhat modified. To- 
ward the end of the school year, she began to 
heed the members of her group willingly and 
became more tentative in her interpretations. 

This process of continuous “working 
through” is also required for such character 
traits as perfectionism, pessimism, overcontrol, 
timidity, self-doubt, manipulation, and detach- 
ment, Without “working through” these rigid- 
ities tend to remain fixed and frozen. In general, 
in an ever-recurring cycle, the therapeutic move- 
ment starts from the immediate interaction to a 
consideration of how the behavior under scru- 
tiny will play a part in the counseling setting, 
and thence to a search for historical origins 1a 
the nuclear family setting.* 

There is a continual stress on family dynamics. 
When members begin to understand how dis- 
turbed patterns of behavior are acquired, the 
roles of rejection, over-protection, aberrant sex- 
uality, deprivation, intolerance of ambiguity, 
low threshold for frustration, marked ambiva- 
lence of love and hate, and other patterns of re- 
action produced by neurotic family interaction 
become a key subject for scrutiny. 

Similarly, strong interest is accorded to vis- 
ceral symptoms. When members recognize that 
somatic complaints can be emotionally deter- 
mined and can block or blot out other psycho- 
logical material, such transient manifestations as 


$ Ibid. 
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nausea, headaches, palpitations, and sweating 
are submitted to discussion. Persistent or suspici- 
ous physical symptomatology such as tachycar- 
dia, epigastric pain, or digestive malfunctioning 
are concomitantly referred to a psychologically- 
oriented physician. 


III. TERMINAL PHASE 


The date of the last group session is an- 
nounced from 6 to 8 weeks before the end of 
the academic year. To keep the awareness of the 
ending in the forefront of each member's think- 
ing, mention is made at each successive meeting 
of the terminal date. 

The members invariably respond to the an- 
nouncement with increased activity toward the 
therapist. For example, Millie, a 42-year-old 
personnel interviewer, began to pepper the ther- 
apist with questions that had remained unan- 
swered in her mind, concerning professional 
mien and behavior. She wanted to know what 
to do in each conjectured marital counseling 
situation. By this time the members were suf- 
ficiently sophisticated to pursue the meaning of 
her sudden and intensive questioning, and Mil- 
lie soon understood that it indicated a simmer- 
ing anxiety which she experienced at the antici- 
pation of the coming end of any relationship. 
Like Irene, mentioned earlier, but for different 
reasons, Millie’s marital counseling cases in her 
internship setting had a way of becoming dan- 
gerously interminable because of this fear of 
separation. Historically, Millie was the young- 
est child in a family of ten. Her mother was 
frightened by the prospect of loneliness that 
would be hers, should her daughter leave or 
grow away. At her death Millie was 34 and had 
still never left home. Now she re-enacted the 
roles of her mother and her childhood self with 
clients. When Millie understood this tendency 
to hold on, her insistent queries tapered off. Be- 
fore the group's termination, she reported suc- 
cessfully closing her longest-standing marital 
case. 

In the last 3 months of the group’s existence, 
members tend to take over most of the early 
functions of the therapist. With the assump- 
tion of this role, there comes a growing objec- 
tivity toward one another, and an increase in 
positive interpersonal comments. Insights are 
proferred with emergent sensitivity, gentleness, 
and considerable skill. 

For the most part the therapist now remains 
in the background, restricting himself to sup- 
portive anxiety-stabilizing interpretations. Oc- 
casionally, he may pose a question, asking mem- 
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bers how they feel about terminating, or invit- 
ing a member to project himself into the future 
and picture his professional setting 10 years 
hence. The latter suggestion usually sparks a 
mutual concern about occupational goals. 

At this juncture, members often make adjust- 
ments to long-standing or unresolved occupa- 
tional problems. Some students, vague and un- 
decided about their course in life, see the rea- 
sons for their indecision in a new light and be- 
gin to take some definite steps toward an objec- 
tive, It is generally clear which students are en- 
dowed with the qualities, talents, and interests 
necessary to understand others therapeutically. 
While by far the greatest number of students re- 
affirm their original vocational choices, finer dif- 
ferentiations in interest do emerge. Some par- 
ticipants feel they can work more comfortably 
with male spouses, others with couples, and still 
others with children. Still others make drastic 
switches in occupational careers. 

For example, Clarisse, an expansive house- 
wife of 33, had entered the group bent on be- 
coming a marriage counselor. Members of the 
group, however, reacted to her behavior nega- 
tively, finding her overactivity disconcerting. 
She tended to “empathize” with every feeling 
and problem, leaping to the fore with directions, 
factual information, and reassurance. Explora- 
tion revealed that she could not tolerate anyone’s 
anxiety or suffering, but vigorously set about 
trying to ‘smooth and soothe upsetness.”” In the 
group, she became acutely cognizant of her tend- 
ee to identify with the member speaking, 
and saw how it interfered with her ability to 
maintain the position of participant observer. 
Though the basis of this pattern was made clear, 
she was unable to modify it, since her act of 
giving and salving all too effectively relieved her 
anxiety. By the end of the school year, she de- 
cided to seek more therapy, and perhaps make 

lans to enter the teaching profession, which, 
she rightly felt, would be less provocative for 
her and more satisfying. 

Two weeks before the last group session the 
members are requested to review their reaction 
logs and to submit a 5-page summary of the ex- 
perience, covering the following topics: what 
they learned about themselves, to what they at- 
tributed any growth or change, what problem 
areas remained, and what recommendations and 
criticism they had of the group experience. 

In the past years these summaries have con- 
sistently demonstrated that many objectives of 
the course are being approached or achieved. It 
may be of interest to quote some of the state- 
ments made by the students: 
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“It seems to me that my therapy experience with you 
(the therapist) trained me the same way the semi- 
nar trains the scholar. In the seminar I was constantly 
being made aware of my intellectual biases and 
asked to reevaluate my thoughts. Before I could be- 
come a scholar I had to see and weigh my thoughts 
as they are and be able to stand criticism by all. In 
the process of looking at my own thoughts I learned 
to look at the thoughts of others. The same things 
were true of my group experience, but on an emo- 
tional level. What I learned about myself psycho- 
logically helped me today to understand other people 
in a new way.” 


The kernel of this thought has been echoed 
by other students who feel their training as 
counselors has been enhanced, shortened, and 
sharpened. They stated that they found the 
group an opportunity to observe, to experience, 
and “‘to sit on the other end of the log.” 


“There was something about the absolute honesty 
in the group that made feelings believable to me. 
Toward the end, when Amelia finally said she 
‘really, really liked’ me, there was a big bubble that 
burst in me. I felt I could step out of the no-feeling 
mud and quicksand. I knew what it was to love.” 


This increased capacity to experience feelings 
of love, jealousy, fear, hate, and joy was univer- 
sally reflected in the logs. The members reported 
that they were less victimized by their own feel- 
ings and more able to act on the basis of the ra- 
tional needs of the moment no matter what they 
were experiencing. With this ability to operate 
by logic came a freedom from tortured guilt: 


“You can call me the former—and I hope buried 
and bygone—Lady Macbeth, wringing her dirtied 
hands over every insignificant peccadillo, too busy 
attacking herself to live.” 


Many wrote of the incorporation of new val- 
ues, different ways of looking at old phe- 
nomena: 

“I found the therapist took my ‘evil’ thought—my 

expressed feeling of boredom with Gus and his 

monotonous voice—and transmuted it into something 
of value by using it as a legitimate reaction of which 

Gus should be aware.” 


The changes wrought in the therapeutic set- 
ting appeared to help students to a new freedom 
to use their minds—to think in new ways, to 
imagine, to create: 

“Now for the first time in my life I find I can study 

without rushing off every 15 minutes to wash dishes 

or tell my husband something ‘absolutely vital.’ (He 

appreciates this as much as I do.) What's more, I 

enjoy studying . . . and I am doing well.” 
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Indications of improved familial relations are 
copious. Not only do the participants benefit 
from the experience but so do other members 
of the family: 


“In relation to my marriage--without the group it 
would have survived only on the basis of the con- 
victions my wife and I hold about divorce and the 
importance of our children. All of us would have 
co-existed by mutual tolerance alone. Now my teen- 
age sons are functioning with less abrasiveness be- 
tween themselves and they are receiving some real 
attention and understanding from both my wife and 
me. As a result of what my wife has seen from my 
group experience, she is entering therapy. And as 
soon as we get settled, I plan to pick it up again 
as well.” 


The more the members discover about them- 
selves, the more they want to know. There are 
many and varied indications that the drive to- 
ward self-scrutiny and self-discovery will con- 
tinue long after the course is completed. Many 
seek therapy at once, either group or individual. 

With the reaction log summaries in hand, the 
therapist arranges individual consultations with 
each group member, in order to review the ther- 
apy experience, point out psychological pitfalls 
that remain, and make appropriate referrals for 
continued therapy if indicated or requested. 

v4 to and including the last session, the 
members engage in interpersonal exploration, 
but the therapist devotes the last 30 minutes to 
summarizing the development and growth of the 
group as a whole; he illustrates and demon- 
strates the dynamic nature of interpersonal proc- 
esses, using as examples the actual incidents that 
occurred in the therapeutic setting and compar- 
ing them to family interactions. 


DIscussION 


The aim of this course has been to fill a gap 
in the training program of the Home and Fam- 
ily Life Department. Our experience had dem- 
onstrated that the students who entered Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College with remnants 
of left-over immaturity, inappropriate values, 
and incipient psychopathology were handi- 
capped, even crippled, when during their field 
work they were caught in the crossfire between 
the client and his spouse. Unless corrective emo- 
tional experiences were provided with effective 
supervision, novice counselors would enter the 
sarge with unadaptive attitudes, internal 

locks, and perceptual distortions. 

We therefore initiated a form of preventive 
psychotherapy. In the process we sought to give 
intensive training in the professional develop- 
ment of “the subjective self.” Our model was 
the integrated counselor, possessing the proper 
balance of detached objectivity, pen Dh spon- 
er and freedom from bias—all these 
spiced with a goodly dose of vigilant self-scepti- 
cism, 

It is commonly asserted that 80 hours of con- 
structive therapy is not sufficient to make for 
sigc.ificant changes in character structure. But 
in our experience this assertion pertains more to 
the damaged personalities who come to therapy 
with patent emotional disabilities than to the 
relatively stabilized students who consciously en- 
ter the therapeutic setting to further their affec- 
tive training and growth. For the members of 
our society who already obtain reasonable re- 
wards and satisfactions out of everyday living, 
the group experience can be an engrossing ad- 
venture in self-discovery as well as the giant 
stride toward professional competence. 


New Family Journal 


The Mental Research Institute of the Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation and the Family Insti- 
tute announce the publication of FAMILY PROCESS, a new multi-disciplinary journal devoted to 
furthering and integrating the various investigations and efforts of the behavioral sciences which 
deal with the family. Problems of family diagnosis and treatment, integration of individual and 
family dynamics, theories of family systems and cross-cultural aspects of family organization and 


development will be reported in its pages. 


FAMILY PROCESS will be published, initially, twice a year, in March and October, starting 
with March, 1962. Inquiries should be addressed to FAMILY PROCESS, 428 East Preston Street, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Husband-Wife Conferences in the Home 
as an Aid to Marriage Counseling 


AARON L. RUTLEDGE* 


IN HIS OFFICE in Iran everything usually 
went well for the thirty-year-old oil company 
employee, but at home the end of the day 
brought restlessness, se nights, and men- 
tal torture. He felt that he deserved to die for 
he knew not what. His social life (that which 
was available) was uninteresting. His head ached 
incessantly. His back, his chest—any part of his 
anatomy was subject to aches and pains. Some- 
times he desired his twenty-nine year old wife 
sexually, but often all desire left him for weeks, 
and even months. 

The company doctor had found it impossible 
to help, except through sedation at periods of 
most acute stress. He recommended requesting 
an early furlough to the States, and suggested 
consultation with a psychiatrist in Boston. 

The wife wondered if her failure to conceive 
was a factor in his disturbance. She believed that 
her sterility was of emotional origin, and also 
her failure to menstruate for several months, in 
spite of medical care. 

There had been fun again, after two years of 
boredom, as they rediscovered the thrills of re- 
laxation and sexual satisfaction on the freighter 
voyage home. But then, back in his parental 
home, there was renewed bickering and tension, 
The familiar chasm separated them again, and 
his iggy reappeared. He remembered, re- 
sented, but then agreed to consult a psychiatrist 
as suggested by the company physician. 

After listening for an hour the psychiatrist 
said: “Your marriage is the cause of your trouble. 
If a man has love and acceptance waiting at the 
end of the day, returning home will be a refresh- 
ing experience. The fact that you tense up there 
means your home life is not adequate. You won't 
be well until you do something about it.” 

In the next quarrel he flared: ‘“Well, that does 
it! Divorce is the answer! The marriage is no 
good, and I'll never be well so long as we live 
together!” The wife was shocked at this first 
hint that he wished to end the marriage. Later, 
she reasoned: “I’ve tried everything I know to 
please you, even to forcing myself into different 
personality types to fit your ever-changing 
moods, Sure, I’m not pleasant to live with a great 

* Dr. Rutledge is Head of The Counseling Service and 
The Counseling and Psychotherapy Training Program, The 
Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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deal of the time now because I’ve crawled into a 
shell to keep from being rejected again. I can’t 
take it like this either. If the psychiatrist feels 
our marriage is the cause of all this, let’s go see 
the ‘marriage doctor’.”” He laughed at the idea, 
but a few days later asked if she wanted to buy 
the double bed they had discussed to replace the 
pr me 8 twin beds. 

ey found the marriage counselor nearest 
her parental home where the remainder of the 
vacation was to be spent. There was time to see 
each of them separately four times, and they 
were seen together in a final session. In these in- 
terviews saving the relationship had become 
their major goal, She had a better picture of her 
“shell,” and he realized that there would be only 
unhappiness with any woman until he under- 
stood himself better. 

He saw himself as an over-protected boy who 
had run away to early independence and self- 
sufficiency. A chain of events had led to exemp- 
tion from armed service. His first major physical 
symptoms and anxiety attacks had grown out of 
unconscious assumption of responsibility, with 
its attendant guilt, for the death of a brother in 
action. Soon a promotion had doubled job re- 
sponsibility, reactivating repressed feelings of 
inadequacy and dependent needs, but all ties 
with home had been cut and there was no one 
upon whom to lean. At this point the attractive 
army nurse showed up and they were married. 
She failed to relieve his anxiety; in fact, the 
added responsibility increased it. Resentment, 
escape from responsibility, and other needs 
found expression in chronic illness and unusual 
demands upon her for care. Her cooking, house- 
keeping, and talking were upsetting to him, and 
openly he compared her to his mother, who had 
warned him against marrying a person of a dif- 
ferent religion. 

Everything the wife knew as a nurse failed; 
she could not be mother and wife when he 
didn’t know which he wanted. She offered all 
she had as a woman, to be rejected more often 
than accepted, and finally withdrew into a pro- 
tective shell. The conferences helped tear away 
the shell, revealing the hurt little girl loved by 
no one, who had worked her way through nurses’ 
training only to be imposed upon by selfish rela- 
tives. She had enlisted in the Army for uncon- 
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scious as well as conscious reasons. When they 
met, his needs clicked with her need to be 
needed, and that was sufficient for a while. But 
she needed to be loved and cared for too, and 
he could only receive and demand more; not so 
much a husband as a son, After a noble trial she 
had run away again; this time into herself. 

With encouragement these new insights were 
shared, they began labeling residual childhood 
needs, recognizing —. strengths in 
themselves, and started responding to the whole- 
some needs of each other. 

The short stay in the United States necessi- 
tated putting this couple on their own much too 
soon in terms of conventional counseling. Ob- 
viously, they would have profited by long-term 
therapy, but the only way to continue the proc- 
ess was by means of planned husband-wife con- 
ferences in the home with the follow-up assist- 
ance of the company doctor. In the final confer- 
ence, together, they were given home confer- 
ence instructions, the gist of which follows. 


THE HOME CONFERENCE PLAN 


“Your relationship ‘got this way’ through the 
action and reaction of two personalities, and to- 
gether you can undo the damage and grow a 
meaningful relationship. 

“Ordinarily each of you would be seen sepa- 
rately for a longer time, working toward a pro- 
gressive understanding of (1) yourself, (2) 
your mate, and (3) the marriage relationship; 
how each reacts, feels, behaves, and why. With 
hurt feelings and bitterness drained off and the 
total situation seen in better perspective, you 
would be expected to carry on most of the work 
on your own. 

“The suggestions being made to you now 
would be made even if we could work together 
for several months. You are an exception only 
in that you are to be on your own earlier than 
is usual. 

“Since a major barrier in your marriage is lack 
of understanding, and since understanding is 
dependent upon communication, the biggest 
single task is learning to express true feelings 
and attitudes toward each other and toward the 
relationship. 

“You have concluded that a satisfying mar- 
riage relationship must be equalitarian, with 
neither ee being the boss nor the bossed. 
Your relationship will grow as the individual- 
ity of each is made secure and meaningful. The 
goal is neither to find fault nor to place blame, 
but to evaluate and understand. When disturbed 
feelings are buried inside they grow and abcess, 
and yet when they burst out there is hurt and 
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confusion, The goal is to prevent both, by find- 
ing another way of handling feelings. 

“The following suggestions may seem rigid 
and arbitrary but unless temporarily you go ‘by 
the book’ you may find yourselves dropping out 
along the way, cutting it short, or developing 
the process in a one-sided manner. 

“Arrange two conference periods a week for 
several weeks. Set an hour—say 8:00 p.m., 
Tuesdays and Fridays—and permit only the 
gravest emergency to interfere, and even then 
use the next evening. In each conference 


Mrs. B. talks 20 minutes 

Mr. B. talks 20 minutes 

She has 10 minutes for questions to clarify feelings 
He has 10 minutes for questions to clarify feelings 
Conference ends on the hour 


“At the next conference, he talks first, etc., 
alternating. Agree that if tempers flare, you will 
wait a few minutes, then begin again. If you 
cannot cool off, postpone the discussion until 
the next evening. Remember, you are giving 
each the right to express feelings, whatever they 
are, in an effort to understand. If either has 
harsh or confused feelings inside, they will do 
both of you less harm if brought into the open, 
with agreement not to nurse grudges. 

“Agree in advance not to raise voices, but feel 
both the right and the obligation to express 
your feelings frankly. When one is talking the 
other will listen just as attentively as I have 
listened to each of you, and you will not inter- 
rupt the speaker, Talk about all the feelings you 
have discussed with me, but never quote me to 
each other, or in any way try to pit me against 
the other. I am interested equally in you. 

“Devote the first two periods to ‘bad’ feelings 
out of the past and present. During the second 
and subsequent weeks give one period to ‘bad’ 
feelings and the next to ‘what's right with us,’ 
things you have enjoyed, liked about each other, 
and had fun doing together. Part of this latter 
eens might well be given to planning the 
amily life to allow for a balance of work, social 
and recreational interests, relaxation, and wor- 
ship, although you go to separate churches. 

“Don’t be in a hurry to change the content 
or frequency of these periods, but eventually 
you may have only one conference a week, and 
will give it to both ‘good’ and ‘bad’ feelings. 
You may want to retain this ‘family hour’ long 
after you cease to need it for straightening out 
confused feelings. Every family could use at 
least an hour a week on serious sharing and 
gene When children come along they can 

e incorporated into the discussions, giving 
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them an early taste of real democratic living. 

“Some of the things to be discussed positively 
at these sessions would be your place in the 
community, sex, your religious beliefs and your 
individual places in your church, some outstand- 
ing issues of your way of life, etc. The primary 
goal is not to change the other, but to — to 
communicate openly and freely all your feelings, 
with a view to understanding more fully each 
other, yourself, and your relationship. This can 
become the means of making marriage so mean- 
ingful that minor adjustments will begin to fall 
into place. 

“Between these conferences you may have 
hurt feelings. If one loses control, the other will 
listen until the tempest is over, and then calmly 
suggest: ‘We have a time to discuss such mat- 
ters, so let’s postpone this.’ The other well may 
respond: ‘Yes, now we will get busy at other 
things in order to get our minds off it until 
then.’ 

“If things pile up unbearably for either of 
you, back off into a corner and write out your 
thoughts just as if you were talking to me; seal 
the envelope, lay it aside for mailing to me, and 
walk off from it just as you walk out of my 
office. Later, in your conference, you can discuss 
it quietly and objectively with each other. 

“I am counting on your doing this in a 
wholehearted manner for the sake of each of 
you and your marriage. Here is a copy of these 
suggestions so that each of you may become 
thoroughly acquainted with the plan before you 
undertake it.” 

A follow up over several years has demon- 
strated the poe of the plan for this 
couple, both in terms of a meaningful marriage 
and the clearing up of psychosomatic symptoms 
in both. 

MODIFICATIONS 

The aid to marriage counseling illustrated in 
this case has been used regularly with a variety 
of clients over the past twelve years, usually 
during the final phases of counseling. The pos- 
sible modifications of the plan are limited only 
by the needs of the individuals and the insight 
and ingenuity of the counselor. 

1. Some couples may need to attempt these 
discussions in the counselor's presence until they 
get accustomed to handling hurts together, al- 
though trying the procedure on their own with 
instructions is preferable for many from the be- 
ginning. 

2. The amount and degree of structuring may 
vary, and the length of time before initial rigid 
requirements can be relaxed, will be determined 
by their progress in communication. It may be 
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necessary to continue the controls to guarantee 
somewhat equal production and emotional re- 
lease; otherwise the conferences can deteriorate 
to the level of previously unsuccessful communi- 
cation. 

3. Discussion can be limited to specific prob- 
lem areas. On the other hand, some couples 
might need to begin discussing subjects about 
which there is little stress, establishing a pattern 
of participation before moving into ego-in- 
volved areas. They might be temporarily lim- 
ited to the past, or to contemporary events, un- 
til the counselor feels that the relationship can 
survive facing the real conflict areas. 

4. Bibliotherapy may prove effective, either 
as a beginning place, or as a means of stimulat- 
ing understanding of human motivation in gen- 
eral. Books or pamphlets with pertinent infor- 
mation may be used to advantage on prescrip- 
tion of the counselor. 

5. Although the method has been illustrated 
in the context of a democratic marriage, it is 
equally applicable in other systems so long as 
respect for an individual is a vital value. 

6. Many couples with little or no counseling 
assistance can adapt this to their own needs as 
a “do it yourself’ way of facilitating healthy 
marital interaction. 


LIMITATIONS AND PRECAUTIONS 


1. At least an average level of maturity seems 
essential to this method, or certainly a fairly 
equal emotional balance, and some desire on the 
part of both to make the relationship work. 
There must be mutual acceptance of the method. 

2. There could be destructive consequences 
with psychopathic personalities, or those sub- 
ject to strong paranoid trends, deep depressions, 
or uncontrolled impulses or compulsions. 

3. Enough time must be spent in individual, 
therapy to drain off intensive hostilities if the 
process is not to degenerate into mere —_ 
ing or even fisticuffs. Each must be helped to 
avoid using confidences revealed here as psy- 
chological weapons later in their experiences to- 
gether. 

4. The rigid structuring makes it seem arti- 
ficial and unreal for a while. 

5. Often one spouse refuses to verbalize, al- 
though willing to listen to the other. This can 
be a passive expression of hostility, saying, “‘see, 
it’s you who has the bad feelings; it’s your prob- 
lem.” 

6. There is some risk of uncovering feelings 
difficult to control, or too severe for the other to 
accept, by shocking confessions or release of 
pent-up contempt. 
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7. Some tend to dwell too persistently upon 
old hurts, making the past an escape from or 
justification for the present. 

8. Others tend to stop the process much too 
soon—"‘nothing more to discuss’”’—which leads 
to further piling up and renewed resistances 
and misunderstanding. 

9. This procedure may strip bare a personal- 
ity previously held together by various defense 
mechanisms, leading to serious emotional dis- 
turbance. 

All of this is to say that the counselor uses 
the method by prescription based upon his diag- 
nostic understanding of each personality and of 
the marriage relationship. 


VALUES OF THE METHOD 

1. Planned home conferences afford a fur- 
ther opportunity to ventilate pent-up feelings, 
can reduce the frequency of counseling inter- 
views, and well may decrease the number of 
professional conferences necessary. 

2. Re-living disturbing experiences a second 
time, after they have been excavated in counsel- 
ing sessions, provides further clarification, as- 
similation, acceptance, and re-integration. Fac- 
ing oneself where he lives—in the area and 
with the person where stress is felt—can facili- 
tate integration and personal growth and speed 
the healing of the sslationshiie illness. 

3. It can bring about growth in understand- 
ing of how the mate feels, and lead to increas- 
ing respect for him as a sree. Understanding 
has a way of awakening dormant love in a pre- 
“ viously embittered mate, and being understood 
is the most therapeutic of experiences. 

4. It prevents the cid. i of feelings of 
anger, hate, fear, loathing, shame, resentment 
and guilt which poison a relationship. It calls 
. for facing up to hurtful experiences while fresh, 
rather than evasion or repression, while at the 
same time minimizing the need for destructive 
types of quarreling. 

5. When only one of a couple is undergoing 
hegre y the growth process may be one- 
sided, which can broaden the gap between the 
mates and lead to divorce. In such a case these 
husband-wife conferences in the home make of 
the individual counseling process, a mutually 
shared effort toward self-determination of their 
marriage relationship. 

6. Improved communication, along with the 
development of honesty, frankness, and spon- 
taneity in the conferences, spreads to daily life 
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affording a stimulating variety of responses to 
each other, and creating an environment more 
in keeping with reality. Long term repression as 
a means of controlling dangerous feelings to- 
ward the mate often results in burying or over- 
controlling all feelings, including love and af- 
fection. Only as one is permitted to express in 
words his “bad” feelings and have them ac- 
cepted can he learn to “let go,” giving whole- 
some feelings of affection, love, and tenderness 
a chance to develop and find expression. 

7. A couple can be led to work over any or 
all major areas of their life together, resolving 
problems not acute enough to take to the coun- 
selor, and developing a more meaningful fam- 
ily image to guide them. 

8. As new conflict areas emerge in daily life, 
and the couple find themselves confused in their 
own attempts at solution, private conferences 
with the counselor are made more specific and 
meaningful if they have been working accord- 
ing to this plan. 

9. This puts the couple in a position of ac- 
cepting responsibility for the major part of the 
adjustment process much earlier than is possi- 
ble otherwise, avoiding excessive dependence 
_ the counselor. Adjustment may be desira- 
ble as a temporary goal, but initiative and crea- 
tivity, which must emerge from mutual efforts, 
are necessary to a growing meaningfulness in 
marriage. 

10. Such conferences may provide the basis 
and motivation for continued regular discussions 
long after the presenting problem is resolved. 
This guarantees that subsequent hurtful experi- 
ences and feelings will be handled, rather than 
allowed to accumulate. Without regular con- 
ferences as part of the family plan, one might 
feel that an “‘incident’”’ was not serious enough 
to call a _ session. If regular sessions are 
being held it is easy to handle the difficult oc- 
casion together. Often this is the means of re- 
activating the significance of previous individ- 
ual therapy and marriage counseling sessions 
long after they have ceased, affording the in- 
sight necessary to resolving the new crisis. A 
regular family conference can provide the set- 
ting for week by week examination of family 
interests, whether legal, economic, spiritual, so- 
cial, recreational, or otherwise. This aie the 
working center into which each of the children 
can be drawn as he learns to participate in dis- 
cussions, decisions, and the sharing of family— 
and hence life—responsibilities. 
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: Reinforcement of Values in the Parental 
Home as a Factor in Mate Selection* 


ROBERT H. COOMBS 
Washington State University 


THE OBJECTIVES of this report ate 1) to 
observe the extent to which homogamy is a pre- 
dominating factor in mate selection and 2) to 
address the problem of explanation by analyzing 
the home influence in the mate selection proc- 
ess. Although past research indicates a dispro- 
portionate incidence of homogamy over heter- 
ogamy,? there has been little satisfactory theo- 
retical explanation for the tendency. Several re- 
searchers and analysts have commented upon 
this limitation,? but thus far it has generally 
been regarded as a problem to be dealt with in 
future research. . 


Frame of Reference 


The theoretical framework used in the analy- 
sis of these data concerns the notion of personal 
values. Considerable expression of the impor- 
tance of valuing in the selection of peers is to 
be found,? yet only recently has the concept 
been applied to the understanding of mate se- 
lection.* 

For ease of conceptualization, we may think 
of a person’s values being arranged in linear or- 
der, due to the differential importance placed 
upon various things. Thus we often speak of a 
“system of values.” Values considered to be of 


greater importance to the individual occupy 
“priority” in the system and elicit an emotional 


* Grateful acknowledgement is extended Vernon Davies 
for valuable assistance. 

1 August B. Hollingshead, ‘Cultural Factors in the Selec- 
tion of Marriage Mates,’’ American Sociological Review, 15 
(October, 1950), pp. 619-27; E. W. Burgess and Harvey 
Locke, The Family, New York: American Book Company, 
1945, p. 421; E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, ‘‘Homogamy 
in Personality Characteristics,’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 39 (1944), p. 39. 

2 August B. Hollingshead, ibid., p. 627; E. W. Burgess 
and Harvey Locke, ibid., p. 422; E. W. Burgess and Paul 
Wallin, sbid., p. 111; Gerald R. Leslie and Arthur H. 
Richardson, ‘‘Family Versus Campus Influences in Mate 
Selection,’’ Social Problems, 4 (October, 1956), p. 117. 

3 Anthony J. Smith, ‘“‘Similarity of Values and Its Rela- 
tion to Acceptance and the Projection of Similarity,’’ Journal 
of Psychology, 43 (1957), pp. 251-61; M. W. Horowitz, 
J. Lyons, and H. V. Perlmutter, ‘Induction of Forces in 
Discussion Groups,’’ Human Relations, 4 (1959) pp. 57-76. 

* Robert H. Coombs, ‘‘A Value Theory of Mate Selection,’ 
The Family Life Coordinator, 10 (July, 1961), pp. 51-54; 
James A. Schellenberg, ‘‘Homogamy in Personal Values and 
the Field of Eligibles,’’ Social Forces, 39 (December, 1960), 
pp. 157-62. 
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reaction when challenged. Due to this emotional 
aspect it seems plausible that one will seek his 
companions, including a mate, from among 
those who share, or least accept, his basic val- 
ues—for therein lies emotional security. 

Within this conceptualization it is a rela- 
tively simple task to explain the homogamy 
tendency. Since values are od through social 
experience, persons with similar backgrounds 
will probably be alike in their judgments of 
what is of value, For example, persons who par- 
ticipate in the same religious denomination are 
likely to be more congenial with the views of 
one another than with those of an “outsider” 
who might challenge that which is held sacred. 
Similarly, children raised in an elite environ- 
ment will tend to think and act alike and will 
probably view others of lower socio-economic 
status as rather “‘crude’’ in their behavior and 
prefer not to associate with them. Thus it would 
seem that the homogamy tendency is primarily 
a reflection of the desire, conscious or uncon- 
scious, for each person to associate with those 
who share his basic values. One finds such con- 
genial companions among those who have simi- 
lar social backgrounds. In this light we could ex- 
plain the propinquity correlations as being due 
to the differential association of those with simi- 
lar backgrounds, which tends to bring persons 
within proximity—physically as well as socially. 

This study is based upon the premise that 
since parents are generally the primary socializ- 
ing agents in the life of their child, most of 
their offspring’s values will correspond to their 
own. This being the case we would expect that 
the influence exerted by parents in the choice of 
a mate would most likely be that of encourag- 
ing homogamy. 


Methodology 


Married couples at the University of Utah 
provided the data for the study. One-hundred 
and forty-four students (six and eight-tenths 
per cent of the total married student popula- 
tion) were selected by systematic sampling, 
i.e., by selecting cases at regular intervals from 
the population, beginning with some random 
number. Tests for precision were made by: 1) 
a correlation of the sample with selected char- 
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TABLE 1. EXTENT OF HOMOGAMY AS MEASURED BY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION BY 
THE EXTENT OF EXPOSURE IN THE PARENTAL HOME DURING COURTSHIP 








Homogamy 


Intermarriage 





Extent of Home Influence 
Number 


Total 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 





Both Living at Home (Category 1) 
One Living at Home (Category 2) 
Neither Living at Home (Category 3) 


36 
43 
14 


41 
54 
22 


12.2 
20.4 
36.3 


87.8 
79.6 
63.6 


5 
11 
8 





Total 93 


79.5 24 20.5 117 





acteristics of the total population supplied by 
the Registrar's office, and 2) correlations with 
two alternate samples obtained in like manner 
as the original sample. The sample was found 
to be representative in each case. 

The questionnaire was administered to 121 
=< (84.1 per cent of the total sample) with 
husband and wife responding independently 
of one another. In obtaining measures of homog- 
amy, respondents were requested to reply in 
terms of their situation at the date of marriage.® 
Socio-economic status was measured by using 
Lloyd Warner's Index of Status Characteris- 
tics.® 

As a measure of home influence, the com- 
pleted questionnaires were sorted into three 
categories on the basis of the place of residence 
during courtship and the amount of communica- 
tion with parents during this time. Category one 
is composed of those couples in which both male 
and female communicated daily with their par- 
ents while living at home. The second group 
consists of those couples in which one of the 
pair lived at home with parents while the other 
did not. The third consists of those couples in 
which neither individual lived in the parental 
home and seldom, or never, communicated with 
parents during the courtship period. 

Since a dominant percentage of the sample 
consisted of members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon),’ find- 
ings may reflect the influence of a somewhat 
unique subculture which emphasizes certain 
family values. Percentages for the non-Mormon 
subjects taken separately do not appear to be ap- 
preciably different from those of the total sam- 


5 The precision of recall is possibly a limitation of this 
study. 

An alternative was used by applying Paul K. Hatt’s 
four item I.S.C. See Paul K. Hatt, ‘‘Stratification in the 
Mass Society,’’ American Sociological Review, 15 (April, 
1950), p. 222. 

TOf the 234 individuals who responded to the inquiry 
for church affiliation, twelve (five and one-tenth per cent) 
were Catholic, 35 (fifteen per cent) Protestant, 176 (75.2 
per cent) Mormon and eleven (four and seven-tenths per 
cent) other affiliation. 
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ple.® Yet it is plausible that the family values 
of the non-Mormons may have been influenced 
to some extent by the fact that they were living 
in a culture in which Mormon values were so 
evident. 

Findings 

In regard to the first aspect of the study—the 
extent of homogamy or heterogamy—the find- 
ings confirm the results of previous research, 
namely that marriages tend to be socially homog- 
amous. For in each of the social characteristics 
studied, there was found a disproportionate in- 
cidence of homogamy over heterogamy. 

The study demonstrates that over ninety-nine 
per cent of the respondents married within ra- 
cial lines, 94.1 per cent within the same nation- 
ality (coefficient of contingency C = .83) and 
79.5 per cent within religious boundaries 
(C = .63). The marked similarity between male 
and female for each of these three factors was 
found to be significant at the .01 level. 

The study also shows a marked degree of 
similarity in the premarital socio-economic status 
of the parental family (Kendall tau coefficient 
= .33.) Thirty-three and three-tenths per cent 
married another from the same social level, with 
an additional 39.8 per cent selecting within the 
next contiguous level. Computations show this 
correlation to be significant at the .05 level. 

With respect to the second hypothesis of the 
study, evidence was found to support the view 
that forces in the parental home do exert an in- 
fluence for homogamy. (See Table 1) The data 
indicate that there is a positive correlation be- 
tween home influence and homogamy as meas- 
ured by church affiliation for 87.8 per cent of 
the couples who communicated daily with their 
parents while living at home (category one) 
chose a mate of similar religious background. 
This percentage decreased to 79.6 per cent when 
only one of the pair was exposed to these influ- 

® The percentage differences in the non-Mormon sample 
were sizeable and in the same direction as in the Mormon 


sample, but the frequencies were too small to yield statisti- 
cally significant results. 
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TABLE 2. EXTENT OF HOMOGAMY AS MEASURED BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS BY 
TRE EXTENT OF EXPOSURE IN THE PARENTAL HOME DURING COURTSHIP 








Homogamy* 


Intermarriage 
Total 





Extent of Home Influence 
Number 


Per Cent 


Number Per Cent 





Both Living at Home (Category 1) 30 
One Living at Home (Category 2) 33 
Neither Living at Home (Category 3) 14 


83.4 6 
60.9 9 


16.6 36 
28.3 46 
39.1 23 


71.7 13 





Total 77 


73.7 28 26.7 105 





* Marriages in which both bride and groom are within the same or next contiguous socio-economic level. 


ences (category two) and dropped to 63.6 per 
cent when neither was living at home (category 
three). Statistical manipulations show that the 
difference between groups one and three exceeds 
chance expectation, being significant at the .05 
level. 

Similarly the results indicate that home in- 
fluence during courtship seems to lend itself to 
homogamy when measured by socio-economic 
status, (Table 2) Eighty-three and four-tenths 
per cent of those who married while living at 
home (category one) chose a partner of the 
same or next contiguous socio-economic level. 
This is compared with 71.7 per cent when only 
one person was exposed to home influence (cat- 
egory two) and 66.6 per cent when neither was 
at home (category three). Correlations between 
bride and groom in category one resulted in a 
Kendall Tau coefficient of .56 in contrast to .23 
for category two and .19 for category three. 
Based upon a chi square test, the difference be- 
tween groups one and three is statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. 

A test to determine the extent of influence 
exerted in regard to race and ethnicity was not 
possible due to the small number of intermar- 
riages for all subgroups. 


Interpretation 


In order to allow for the possibility of ex- 
traneous variable, conclusions about the inde- 
pendent variable are more cautiously stated in 
terms of “home” rather than “parental” influ- 


ences. Yet, admitting that other factors may be 
operative in the home environment, there is rea- 
son to believe that the parental influence is the 
dominant one. For even though courtship in the 
United States has for several generations been 
changing away from direct parental control to- 
ward “‘self-arranged” marriages, studies show 
that parents continue to play a significant part 
in the courtships and marriages of their chil- 
dren.? However, parental influence in modern 
times is more in terms of indirect measures 
rather than overt controls. This more subtle 
means is not unimportant, for although a child 
may rebel against domination, he cannot escape 
the ideas conditioned in him from his child- 
hood. These ideas, which have been built into 
his whole system of life values, are reinforced in 
the parental home and serve as criteria for pres- 
ent and future decisions. 

It is reasonable to expect that parents and 
others in the family who share common values 
will exert influence, in one form or another, to 
insure a ‘good’’ marital choice, i.e., to insure 
that the marriage partner is one whose attitudes 
and behavior corresponds with their own. Since 
these values are socially learned, such a person 
will most likely be one who has been reared in 
a similar cultural setting. With such an under- 
standing as this the homogamy tendency is more 
clearly comprehended. 

® Clifford Kirkpatrick, ‘Courtship in a Group of Minne- 
sota Students,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 51 (1945), 
p. 115; Alan Bates, ‘‘Parental Roles in Courtship,’’ Social 
Forces, 20 (1942), pp. 483-86. 
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A Review of Family Research in 
1959, 1960, and 1961 


JAMES WALTERS* 
Florida State University 


THIs REVIEW of family research differs 
from those prepared earlier by Ehrmann and 
by Dager' because the number of studies pub- 
lished during the period 1959-1961 precludes 
the kind of commentary which was a part of 
the earlier reports. 

Ehrmann’s definition of research was em- 
ployed in selecting studies to be included in the 
review: “The systematic arrangement and ex- 
amination of empirical data and criticisms and 
comments about these matters,” and, following 
the pattern established in the earlier reports, 
the research cited in the present review is lim- 
ited to those as of human behavior which 
have traditionally been of concern to readers of 
Marriage and Family Living, including dating 
and courtship, husband-wife relationships, par- 
ent-child idithaailines, and family disorgani- 
zation. 

Broadly conceived, any investigation bearing 
on human relationships might be of relevance 
to the family. However, references to research 
which cannot logically be classified within the 
aforementioned areas, however profound their 
implications for family life, have been ex- 
cluded. Thus, many of the psychological studies 
ordinarily reviewed in Psychological Abstracts 
which contribute to an understanding of family 
dynamics have not been cited. 

Research studies were sought in some 150 
professional journals in sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, social work, education, home eco- 
nomics, mental and social hygiene, and related 
areas. Books listed in the Cumulative Book In- 
dex were reviewed to determine which might 
be appropriately included in the bibliography. 
In addition, abstracts appearing in Sociological 
Abstracts, Psychological Abstracts, Child De- 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following 
doctoral students for their assistance in the preparation of 
the bibliography: Mr. Phil K. McQueen, Mrs. Doris P. 
Pearce, Mrs. Ann Caudle, Mrs. Karen Pritchett, and Mrs. 
Clara Riley. 

1 Winston Ehrmann, Reviews of Family Research for 
1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, Marriage and Family Living, 17 
(May, 1955), pp. 169-177; 18 (May, 1956), pp. 168-176; 
19 (August, 1957), pp. 281-294; and 20 (November, 1958), 
pp. 384-396; E. Z. Dager, “A Review of Family Research 
in 1958,'" Marriage and Family Living, 21 (August, 1959), 
pp. 287-299. 
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velopment Abstracts and ae and Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts were checke 

The selection of references important to the 
student and professional worker in marriage 
and the family is, however, based upon criteria 
which are somewhat arbitrary. For example, 
reference to research by economists which may 
contribute to an understanding of spending 
ones oy in America may be excluded unless the 
oci of the researches are such that their rele- 
vance to the family is clearly evident. 

While the bibliography is international in 
flavor in that it contains references to studies 
about foreign families as well as research pub- 
lished in foreign journals, the list of foreign 
studies is incomplete. That this omission is a 
serious limitation is evident when one considers 
the relevance of the studies which were found 
to family research currently undertaken by 
American investigators. 

The bibliography included in the present re- 
port is extensive but by no means exhaustive. 
A few issues of the American journals and sev- 
eral volumes of foreign journals were inacces- 
sible. 

The inaccessibility of some foreign publica- 
tions, coupled with the difficulties of obtaining 
journals on interlibrary loan, makes an exhaus- 
tive review, however desicdthe, exceedingly dif- 
ficult within prescribed time limits. Although 
valuable materials may have been inadvertently 
omitted, numerous studies were purposely 
omitted for the sake of conserving space. For 
example, case studies of family life which in- 
volved one or two families and which appeared 
to be highly subjective were omitted. Although 
numerous references to excellent investigations 
which included case study methods were in- 
cluded in the bibliography, there still are ap- 
pearing in the literature many presentations of 
single case histories with conclusions which 
must cause the scientifically oriented counselor 
real concern. 

Many studies of the development of children 
were omitted even though the approaches uti- 
lized in the investigations were of such a nature 
that one might have logically defended their 
inclusion. Also, with only few exceptions, ar- 
ticles which sought merely to review the re- 
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search in given areas were omitted. While these 
restrictions may seem excessive, had they not 
been followed, the bibliography included could 
have been double its present length. Hence, 
while the bibliography is limited, the references 
which appear in many of the articles cited will 
be of further assistance to those interested in 
reading intensively in a given area. The in- 
clusion or exclusion of a study, however, is not 
intended to reflect a measure of its worth. 

As was noted in the earlier reviews, a great 
portion of the research literature of family life 
is concentrated in perhaps a dozen journals. On 
the other hand, a significant amount is scattered 
among a hundred or more different periodicals. 

From the bibliographies included in the re- 
search reports of American investigators, it 
would appear that studies appearing in foreign 
publications, however relevant they may be, are 
frequently overlooked. There can be little doubt 
that Americans lead the world in studies in 
family life and child development; yet the crit- 
icism that our failure to recognize the contribu- 
tions of investigators of other nations results in 
intellectual provincialism may be worthy of 
consideration. 

There is great variation in the research so- 
phistication of different disciplines contributing 
to the literature on the family. When one con- 
siders the effort expended in some of the re- 
search projects reported in relation to the value 
obtained, one is easily led to the conclusion that 
family researchers need training that is widely 
based. This, however, is not to minimize the 
progress which has been made. Increasing atten- 
tion is being focused on the development of 
new instruments and methods, the refinement 
of older methods, and ways of treating data to 
assist investigators in examining hypotheses; 
also there is some recognition of the need for 
interdisciplinary research. It seems obvious 
from a review of the literature that investigat- 
ors in several areas of the social sciences coul 
profit from a closer association with investi- 
gators who are specialists in research design 
and statistics. While the value of the research 
by investigators who rely heavily on case study 
methods cannot be denied in terms of contrib- 
uting insight into the dynamics of family inter- 
action, many hypotheses which such researches 
suggest are inadequately explored. These in- 
vestigators could gain much from a thoughtful 
study of Clark Vincent's recently published 
Unmarried Mothers. On the other hand, many 
researchers in the family area who are careful 
students of research methods could profit from 
a closer association with investigators whose 
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clinical training affords valuable insights into 
family behavior. 

Except for brief evaluations of research 
which are presented as a background for spe- 
cific investigations or to support a particular 
viewpoint, critical, insightful reviews of family 
studies are rarely found. That such commen- 
taries are needed may be seen when one scans 
the list of studies presented in the bibliography 
which follows. Keeping up with current re- 
search findings on the family is no mean task, 
and evaluating the findings of specific studies 
in relation to previous research poses problems 
which often seem unsurmountable to the serious 
student. The lack of standardized procedures, 
coupled with the lack of adequate instruments 
and select samples, makes generalization tenu- 
ous, at best. Discriminating commentaries are 
sorely needed to help the busy professional 
keep abreast of recent developments and to 
help the student evaluate current research in re- 
lation to existing knowledge. Most of the pres- 
ent reviews of literature present an array of 
findings without properly evaluating the meth- 
ods utilized in arriving at the conclusions. 

However great the need for commentaries 
which emphasize the relative strengths and lim- 
itations of research on the family, the kind of 
informal presentation of research information 
which Evelyn Millis Duvall has made in the 
“Research Finds” series in Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living for persons who may lack the re- 
search background necessary for critically re- 
viewing technical literature seems to make real 
sense in terms of utilizing the findings of re- 
search to evaluate answers to practical prob- 
lems, Such commentaries appropriately empha- 
size what the data mean. 

The articles were classified as follows: I. 
Commentaries, Reviews, and Bibliographies; 
II. Sexual Behavior; III. Premarriage; IV. Mar- 
riage and Divorce; V. The Family; VI. Disor- 
ganization; VII. Counseling, Education, and 
Welfare; and VIII. The Family in Other Cul- 
tures. Frequently, an article could appropriately 
have been listed under several 8 and 
the decisions concerning its listing were some- 
what arbitrary. No cross classifications were 
made in order to conserve space. 
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Family Book Awards 


New York, March 12—The annual book awards of the Child Study Association of America 
were presented today at the family-education organization’s 38th annual conference in the Hotel 


Roosevelt. 


“The Children of Sanchez” by Oscar Lewis, published by Random House, received the Family 
Life Book Award and ‘The Road to Agra” by Aimee Sommerfelt, a Criterion book, was given 
the Children’s Book Award. A special citation by the Children’s Book Award Committee went 
to Hila Coleman’s “The Girl from Puerto Rico,” published by William Morrow and Company. 
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Trapped Housewife 


HORACE GRAY, M.D. 
Family Service Agency, Santa Barbara, California 


PROBLEM. Conflicts between a woman's con- 
scious wishes or unconscious needs on the one 
hand, and on the other the various roles ex- 
pected of her by society, are common causes of 
anxiety. Consequently they are frequent topics 
in women’s magazines, too often with emphasis 
on ideals rather than facts. 

A no-glamor cover-girl by Amos Sewell* was 
published by the Saturday Evening Post and de- 
sctibed on an inside page thus: “Ah-h-h, this 
beautiful moment, this sublime hour, this whole 
exquisite day! Doesn’t mother love her children? 
They are a joy to her, and her love encompasses 
all the work and care, the headaches and the 
pains in the neck that accrue to such joy. Nev- 
ertheless, ah-h-h! In mother’s ears is a faint far- 
away ringing—would it be an echo of the youth- 
ful din that has dinned in her ears all summer, 
or does she think she hears what she is really 
imagining, a school bell ringing? Anyway, 
peace, A dive onto the divan! A blessed wig- 
gling of liberated toes. Coffee—and if she 
doesn’t drink some in a hurry, she'll fall asleep 
and spill it. The husband of artist Amos Se- 
well’s pretty lady won't find her here when he 
returns from work; long before that the chil- 
dren will come thundering in.” 

More thought provoking were the taped doc- 
umentaries by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. The first of these 60-minute Specials for 
Women dealt with the Frigid Woman, the sec- 
ond with the Trapped Housewife. The latter 
playlet displayed the burdens of domestic and 
civic duties culminating in a breaking-point, fol- 
lowed by an interview with a panel of experts 
by the respected commentator, Pauline Fred- 
erick.2 To the problem of the Trapped House- 
wife, O'Flaherty? devoted a twelve-inch column, 
ending with the statement that the most poign- 
ant letter came from Mary Minton, who doesn’t 
have a television set: “Please tell me what are 
these 22 separate chores a housewife must per- 
form daily or be drummed out of the corps? I 
am dying to know so that I can be even more 
miserable than I am now!” 


1 Amos Sewall, Cover-girl, Saturday Evening Post, 232 
(Sept. 12, 1959), Cover. 

2 Pauline Frederick, of N.B.C., Special for Women, 
T.V. Guide, 8 (Nov. 10, 1960), issue 297, p. A-65; and 
Dec. 8, 1960, p. A-65. 

3% Terrence O'Flaherty: 
10 and 18, 1960. 


San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 
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Before the publications quoted, it happens 
that, as a physician largely occupied with psy- 
chotherapy of family confusions and anxieties, 
the writer had been collecting evidence by ques- 
tioning mothers of runabout children. Question- 
naires were given out, one at a time, to be filled 
in without discussing or showing to anyone. 
Thus there was reasonable expectation of an 
honest expression of the woman's deepest de- 
sites, free from compulsions to conform to cul- 
tural notions, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. This pull in two directions will be clear 
from the data. The statement as used ran as 
follows: 

“Mother’s Desired Time with Runabout Chil- 
dren. Suppose that you could make the wish, 
and have it instantly come true, that each mother 
could plan her days in the assurance that grand- 
ma, or a devoted spinster aunt, or babysitter, or 
nursery school, could be depended on to take 
good care of her children. Suppose the children 
are runabouts, say ages 3 to 8 years, too old to 
stay in a crib and too young to be let run loose; 
that is, needing constant watching-over and an- 
swering of their demands for attention. In this 
fantasy, each mother is freed from the expecta- 
tions of other women and can state her honest 
choice privately. Now estimate how many 
mothers would fall into the following classes:” 

(A) Estimated percentage of mothers who 
would wish to be with their children during the 
number of hours in one or another category.* 

a 1of 2 hours a day, weekdays: % ; weekends: % 
b 3 or 4 hours a day, weekdays: % ; weekends: % 
c Sor 6 hours a day, weekdays: % ; weekends: % 
d 7or 8 hours a day, weekdays: % ; weekends: % 
e 9 or 10 hours a day, weekdays: %; weekends: % 
f 11 or 12 hours a day, weekdays: % ; weekends: % 


Total estimate weekdays: 100%; weekends: 100% 


(B) Circle the class in which you are: 


(C) When not watching over children, what 
would you like to be doing: Homemaking— 


4For the First Series, each respondent was asked to 
estimate the percentage of 100 supposed acquaintances who 
would desire to be with their children for 1 hour a day, 
or 2-3, or 4-5, or 6 or more, the total of the estimates to 
be 100. When the results had been written up and sub- 
mitted to the directors of the schools concerned, criticism 
was elicited from these enthusiastic mothers that the structur- 
ing had introduced a bias, and that the range of choice should 
be wider. 

For the Second Series, therefore, six categories were 
offered, as shown in the text. 
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Cooking—Sewing—Outside job of what sort— 
Reading—Writing—Painting—Other creative 
pursuit ? 


Desirep Hours AS ESTIMATED FOR 
OTHER MOTHERS 
SERIES I 

The sources and data follow, yielding results 
which led to a second series. To begin with, the 
Oaks Co-operative Nursery School® — 
twenty-five respondents; the Starr King Parent 
Child Workshop* eighteen; sundry mothers not 
in schools nor in psychotherapy. Last came a 
set from 40 mothers in psychotherapy for anxie- 
ties.’ 

The raw data were the percentages of women 
estimated by each respondent as falling in the 
four categories offered. For example, mother 
NK estimated: a = 2, b = 22, c = 66, d =10, 
Total = 100 per cent. 

In order to reduce each respondent to one 
convenient figure, the categories and estimated 
frequencies were combined to obtain each “'re- 
Fe end mean estimate”; it was 4.1 hours a 

ay. The next step was to make a frequency dis- 
tribution of the respondents from each school 
to attain a “source estimate”; comparison of 
these by chi-square showed homogeneity, and 
therefore the 103 individual means were pooled. 
This overall pool will now be examined briefly. 

Means, medians and modes did not differ 
importantly. Weekends yielded a value greater 
than the hours desired for weekdays, but not 
significantly so by t-test. The grand mean de- 
sired, 3.9 hours, or say four for convenience, is 
obviously far less than society expects of a so- 
called normal mother. 


SERIES II 
This four-hour value was suspected of being 
unduly low owing to the structure of the first 
form used, and in deference to three consultants 
the range of choice was extended, as shown 
above. The revised questionnaire was circulated 
to a Second Series of mothers. The sources, be- 
sides those previously named, were the Monte- 
cito Child Parent Workshop*® and El Monte- 
cito Nursery School.? The number of respond- 
ents was 111, but to reduce these to the more 
convenient round number of 100, eleven were 
discarded. The ground for exclusions was irregu- 
larity of the categories filled in, such as these 
guessed by one respondent: a= 2, b= 50, 

® Mrs. Elinor Brelsford, director. 

_® Mrs. Sarah Foot, director. 
* Collected by the author. 


® Mrs. Lou Grant, director. 
® Mrs. Terry Jones, director. 
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c=8,d=14,e = 2, f = 6, total 100 per cent. 
Since the sources were found by chi-square to 
be homogeneous, they were again in this Series 
II pooled, to obtain a total distribution of the 
numerical mean estimates from the 100 respond- 
ents. From this distribution the mode and the 
median were less clearcut than the mean. This 
total mean then came out at 6.42 hours; and the 
standard deviation was 2.0 hours, i.e., one cate- 
gory plus or minus. 

It is intriguing to consider the distribution 
further. Let us take the sum of categories a and 
b, namely those mothers desiring one to four 
hours a day watching over their children; this 
sum was twelve out of the postulated sample of 
a hundred, i.e., 12 per cent for what may be 
called the ‘“‘remoter parents.” Given the effort to 
obtain confidential honest opinions, this per- 
centage was greater than anticipated, and can 
hardly be pleasing from any viewpoint. At the 
other end of the distribution, take the sum of 
categories e and f; it was fourteen per cent, 
which is less than anticipated from respondents 
in what are commonly called participating nurs- 
ery schools or parent-child workshops, and will 
be disappointing to all those who believe in the 
enormous social import of “devoted mothers.” 
At the same time, in view of reports on the 
overprotective mother, further evidence would 
be desirable to assess the extent of oversensitive 
consciences resulting in overdependence of child 
on mother and overdependence of mother on 
child, to the detriment alike of the child’s inde- 
pendent growth and the mother’s healthy 
growth of her individual excellences. 

The cardinal conclusion of this Series II 
therefore corrects upward the value of four 
hours from Series I. It still supports the origi- 
nal hypothesis under test, namely that in their 
hearts mothers desire fewer hours than they are 
obliged to give. 


SELF RATINGS 


Though not the aim of the present investiga- 
tion, a corollary item (B) was included in both 
questionnaires. The replies would hardly satisfy 
the precision wished by a student primarily con- 
cerned with the tendencies of certain individuals 
to underrate or overrate, but they appear to war- 
rant some inferences, Replies were tabulated in 
5 ranks according to whether the self-rating 
was: 2 categories less than the Central Value, 1 
category less, same as the Central Value; 1 cate- 
gory more than the Central Value, 2 categories 
more than the Central Value. As measure of 
central value, we may choose the mode or the 
mean. By mode is meant that category in which 
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the respondent had placed the majority of the 
supposed 100 mothers she was invited to assess. 
By mean is meant the numerical value obtained 
as described previously. The data may be con- 
densed, according as the respondent's rank was 
less than the modal value, 20 such; in same 
category as the Mode, 144 such; or more than 
the mode, 39 such; total 203. 

Or if we choose the mean as base of reference, 
the 13 respondents admit themselves less than 
the mean category, 96 in that, 94 in the more 
devoted categories, total 203. 

In deciding whether to choose mode or mean 
as base, one notes, on the one hand, that the 
tendency of each respondent is plainly to put 
herself in the category to which she had as- 
signed the greatest frequency, i.e., the mode. 
On the other hand, the mean as calculated 
above, seems to represent more subtly and there- 
fore more accurately her opinion of the general- 
ity of women, which is the aim of this paper. 
Therefore the writer prefers the mean as base. 

These results may seem simpler if converted 
to percentages; that is, those respondents desir- 
ous of fewer hours than the mean amounted to 
six per cent, those identifying with the mean 
came to forty-seven per cent and those who 
claimed to be more eager than the average to 
watch over their children amounted to 46 per 
cent of the 203 replies. Whether this 46 per 
cent represents maternal ideal or reality would 
require further evidence on the behavior of the 
plus-mothers, as might be obtained by (i) ex- 
tracting the private opinions of the directors of 
the nursery schools where most of the respond- 
ents were under frequent observation, (ii) the 
replies to the item: ““When not watching over 
children what would you like to be doing.”’ Un- 
fortunately this item was so often ignored or so 
carelessly answered that its significance will not 
be judged here. 

Low self-rating may be attributed to weak 
self-esteem, or to keener awareness of inner 
wishes, cr to simple candor, and high self-rat- 
ing to high self-esteem or need to conform to 
convention. 

Summary. The estimates by 203 mothers 
yielded a grand mean of s#x hours a day. This is 
plainly vastly less than mothers are obliged to 
perform. 

Discussion. None of the respondents included 
had a job other than that of home maker, there- 
fore the resulting stress was not conflict between 
home and career, which so commonly is pre- 
sented in women’s magazines as the principal 
pull of opposites, The strain is fulfillment of 
the role of devoted mother demanded by other 
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women in our modern society versus the need 
for self-development. The latter human right is 
too commonly regarded askance as selfishness, 
and therefore attended by a feeling of guilt over 
imagined or actual neglect of children, or pos- 
sibly lack of normal self-assertion. It is one of 
the commonest anxieties to lead women into 
psychotherapy, and therefore merits wider re- 
spect. 

Various objections to the present contribu- 
tion have been raised. One was that the dem- 
onstration of discrepancy between social norm 
and personal preference, is a finding by itself 
not enough. The writer cannot agree. The prob- 
lem on which this paper data furnishes not 
mere theory, was previously contemplated by 
Komarovsky’® as long as eight years ago. She 
wrote about feelings of guilt, and illustrated the 
thesis by a couple of vivid quotations, A Mrs. 
Foley stated, “I am what you might call a na- 
tural mother, but felt tied down.’’ And a Mrs. 
Sanders: ‘I haven't conveyed to you at all the 
strain of being constantly with the children for 
twelve hours a day, day in, day out. I couldn’t 
call myself a contented housewife.” But neither 
she nor Pauline Frederick’s program? adduced 
any evidence as to the number of hours desired, 
which is the aim of the present contribution. 

Another objection was by one critical reader: 
‘Are you sure these women all want this time 
for self development?” This critic overlooked 
the disappointing lack of response to item (B), 
stated above. 

Again, it was asked: ‘Can women as a leisure 
class be justified?” To this it must be replied 
that the sample as described could hardly be 
suitably designated as “leisure class.” This de- 
murral indeed would be an intriguing line to 
pursue, but seems less a matter of evidence than 
sociological judgment. The justification would 
depend surely on the use preferred for time re- 
leased from attention to runabouts, if that is to 
be termed leisure time. This angle was ap- 
proached by Dr. Gass,’2 who treated the opin- 
ions of 130 club-women who had met as a group 
for discussion on leisure time. Neither club- 
women nor leisure time in the usual sense, is 
the writer's aim. Dr. Gass shows tables of math- 
ematical correlations to the dependent variable 
Contentment; they were four, leisure-satisfac- 
tion, homemaking-satisfaction, pregnancy-satis- 


© Mirra Komarovsky, Women in the. Modern World, 
Their Education and Their Dilemmas, Boston: Little Brown, 
1953, Chapter 4. > -« 

11 Gertrude Zemon Gass, ‘Counseling Implications” of 
Women’s Changing Roles,"’ Personnel and Guidance, 37 
(March, 1959), pp. 482-87. 
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faction, childrearing-satisfaction. The weakest 
association was for the child-rearing item, and 
with this the writer's evidence is in accord. 

Another query advanced is: “Suppose you 
asked their husbands how many hours daily they 
would like to work on their jobs.” Reply: (1) 
the husbands were not readily available to cate- 
chize. (2) This is not a study of Trapped 
Fathers. Early in the study the writer did ask a 
number of the women how many hours their 
husbands would wish to be with their children 
of the stated age period; the women were unani- 
mous in believing that the husbands would re- 
ply: “One is plenty.” 


The writer holds with many other psycho- 
therapists that there are two kinds of people: 
those who admit they have anxieties and psy- 
chological problems, which can often be helped 
by professional counsel, and those who believe 
that they have no problems or that if they won't 
look these will go away. 

Another reader grants the likelihood that the 
preference for free time is less than society ex- 
pects, “But why not test this?” The writer's re- 
ply is that such a test would be rather pedantic. 
A more valuable next study would be to test the 
effect of the conflict here demonstrated on 
mothers’ emotions. 
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How Children May Be Taught 
Tolerance and Cooperation* 


JOAN B. GLAD 
Psychologist, Utah State Department of Health 


IN THE present struggle among nations of 
_ the world, it does not require great foresight to 
realize that tolerance and cooperation may be 
the keys, not only to survival, but to a happy 
and fruitful aftermath of survival. Finding the 
answer to the question: How may children be 
taught tolerance and cooperation? may well be 
one of the most important concerns of today’s 
parent educator. 

Here is Marvin, ridiculed by his brothers for 
being “dumb,” now tested and found to be of 
average intelligence, but full of fears and dis- 
abling tensions; Charlotte, a newcomer to the 
community, excluded from the local cliques, re- 
fuses to go to school; Michael, who stutters, has 
never learned to read; and Tim, taunted for 
wearing a hearing aid, now prefers to miss half 
the sounds of life rather than appear different 
from his classmates. The consequences of these 
children’s differences have led them down a 
lonely road that ends sometimes in a double 
handicap which cripples them far more than the 
origina! difference. 


WHERE Do WE BEGIN? 


Can the science of human behavior contribute 
something to our understanding of children’s 
reactions to those who are different? From the 
field of psychology one finding on this subject 
is that people have two conflicting characteris- 
tics, namely, a desire to be like everybody else, 
and at the same time, a desire to be different. 
The ways in which it is permissible to be differ- 
ent are sometimes sharply, and at other times 
vaguely, defined. You may change the color of 
your hair to platinum, red, even blue, but not to 
green. You may lisp, but you must not stutter. 
You may walk with a crutch if you have 
broken your leg while skiing, but not if you 
were born with a defective hip. You may wear 
dark glasses, but not a hearing aid. You may 
darken your skin with liquid from a bottle, but 
you must not be born dark-skinned. 

Of one thing we may be sure: these distinc- 
tions are learned, and very likely they have been 
learned at home. One professor of psychology, 


* A paper presented before the Parent Education Section, 
NCER, Salt Lake City, 1961. 
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when asked how he would teach tolerance to 
children, replied, “Abolish the home!” This is 
not a facetious remark, but one which reflects a 
sober truth from an impressive amount of psy- 
chological research: prejudice is learned at home. 

A conclusion of one of the most extensive 
studies of prejudice ever conducted! is that the 
roots of prejudice lie in our childhood. A test 
designed to measure prejudice was administered 
to 2,000 persons. The personality characteristics 
of those measuring high on prejudice were then 
compared to those of persons who showed lit- 
tle or no prejudice. It was found that the preju- 
diced ones had fears that they were not as 
worthy as people who are different from them- 
selves, and that they were not so sure of their 
views. as they would like to appear. These per- 
sons revealed that they had been brought up in 
an authoritarian atmosphere and had not ques- 
tioned (because they had not dared) the opin- 
ions and dictates of their parents. They grew 
into adulthood carrying with them a set of 
stereotyped mE cr which categorized cer- 
tain groups as undesirable, inferior, unworthy of 
association. Yet underneath these overtly ex- 
pressed attitudes were found a host of little un- 
certainties, a basic feeling of their own unworth- 
iness. After all, they bad been told all their lives 
how to think and had not been given credit for 
their own opinions, nor even freedom to express 
them in many cases. How could they develop a 
sense of their own worth or ability to think ? 

Of course, parents (with some notable ex- 
ceptions) do not deliberately teach their chil- 
dren to ridicule, to criticize, or to hate those 
who are different. On the contrary, most par- 
ents are inclined to say, ‘‘Now, Johnny, be nice 
to Timmy. He cannot help it if he is deaf (or 
crippled, or dumb, or black, or ragged and 
poor).” But how many times does that same par- 
ent make an off-hand remark, a sly insinuation— 
“Ran into Herb downtown today. He wanted to 
make a deal on the station-wagon,” father may 
say at the dinner table. ““That conniving Jew?” 
mother exclaims. ‘You'd better not do business 
with him—he’ll take you for all you've got.” 

1T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. 
Levinson, and R, Nevit Sanford, The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
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How often has Johnny heard his parents laugh 
uproariously when one of their friends, to liven 
up a party, mimics a cripple, a deaf person, or 
even a stutterer? Johnny's sister, perhaps, may 
be talking on the telephone about getting a date 
for the high school prom. “That spastic? Don’t 
be silly, I wouldn’t be caught dead with him!” 
A professional person who works close to little 
people who are genuine “‘spastics” cannot hel 
cringing to hear the word used lightly in nt 
meaningless fashion. 

Criticism of others is often expressed indi- 
rectly in the form of popular ridicule of certain 
groups. Stereotypes 4 x 1 kinds are misleading, 
and parents should be discouraged from think- 
ing in terms of stereotypes, such as the “'stingy’”’ 
Scotchman, the conniving Jew, the unwanted 
mother-in-law. 

That children are branded as “‘cruel’’ reflects 
only that their taunts are more direct than those 
of their parents. Children tend to “‘act out” 
their feelings and by the time they become 
adults, the same feelings may be expressed in 
cutting words, snobbish avoidance, or ridicule 
behind the backs of those who are different. 

The effectiveness of such “incidental learn- 
ing” which develops within the family is wit- 
nessed daily in the conduct of children toward 
those lonely ones who suffer the consequences of 
thoughtless discrimination. 

How, then, are children to be taught accept- 
ance and cooperation with others who may be 
different from themselves in size, shape, color or 
any one of a dozen different ways ? 

One begins with parents. Where parents are 
found to have prejudice, the educator's job is to 
help them put their feelings into words. As they 
express their aversions, their little snobberies, 
their deep-seated hates and fears, the instructor 
responds with sympathetic, but not supporting 
interest. By carefully framed and expertly timed 
— they may be led to understand that 

eir feelings, while natural and common, are 


not only unfounded in fact, but damaging to 

their own mental health, and in unfailing con- 

sequence to the mental health and happy social 

growth of their children. Only after parents 

have recognized their own gem and have 
t 


developed tolerance for others in themselves, 
are they able to teach tolerance to their children. 


WHat Must WE REMEMBER? 
In approaching any human relations problem 
it is well to bear in mind three aspects: (1) 
Facts—What do we know and need to know 
about the problem? (2) Feelings—What are 
the actual feelings of the people on both sides of 
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the question ? and (3) Actions—What can we do 
about it? 

Let us take an example. We may ask: “How 
does one help his child learn to play with the 
mentally retarded child next door?” or ‘What 
can I teach my own retarded youngster about 
himself in order that he may defend himself— 
or must he be kept away from normal children ?”’ 

The facts about mental retardation are so 
numerous that they fill many books, but the 
facts the average person needs to know concern- 
ing his own child’s playmate may be few and 
simple. For instance, from the measuring tools 
of the psychologist, we can know that, although 
the little neighbor's body resembles that of a 
five-year-old child, his powers of observation, 
reasoning, memory, judgment and muscular skill 
may be more like that of the three-year-old 
child. One does not even need to know why this 
is so. Medical knowledge suggests it could be 
for any of a dozen different circumstances at any 
stage of his prenatal or postnatal life. Recog- 
nizing this one fact alone, let us change the 
question to say, “How do you help your child 
learn to play with the three-year-old child next 
door?” And, similarly, “What can I teach the 
three-year-old child about himself in order that 
he may defend himself—or must he be kept 
away from normal children?” 

Stated in this way the questions do not seem 
half so troublesome. And their answers fall nat- 
urally in line with our altered expectations, so 
that the retarded child is no longer looked upon 
as strange, “cursed,” or fearsome, but simply as 
younger, mentally, and therefore not so able, 
responsible, nor skillful as other five-year-old 
children. After all, everybody is limited in one 
way or another, be it mentally, physically, edu- 
cationally, or even financially. We do not ex- 
pect a 100-pound man to lift a piano, nor would 
we expect a piano-mover to play a Mozart con- 
certo. 

It is true, this “younger” child is often 
“blamed” for things that go wrong. (1) He 
is not able to defend himself, and (2) people 
are not so hard on him as they would be on an 
older child who is expected to “know better.” 
What do you do when the retarded youngster is 
blamed for something? You count to ten, and 
guard yourself against falling in with the im- 
pulse to blame him. You remember the Golden 
Rule and you teach it by example and precept to 
your child. You do not require that your child 
play with the retarded child any more than you 
would require him to play with a three-year-old 
child. But when he has choose to play with 
him, you help your own to understand the 
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meaning of the difference, without snobbery, 
without ridicule, without fear. And what does 
the mother of this retarded child do? She pro- 
vides playmates of similar interests and abi. 
ties for him. She gets the facts about her child 
from early, professional diagnosis; she discusses 
them frankly with her neighbors and asks for 
their cooperation. She is not ashamed, any more 
than she would be if her child were unable to 
run because of a defective heart, or unable to 
read without wearing glasses. The key is ac- 
ceptance—on both sides of the picket fence. 
This brings us to the second aspect of the 
problem: feelings. From the field of social work 
come insights into the feelings of parents of 
retarded children. These insights suggest that 
feelings be aired, examined, accepted, and fi- 
nally deprived of their power to interfere with 
productive, satisfying effort in the child's be- 
half. “The presence of a handicapping condi- 
tion,” says one writer for the Children’s Bu- 
reau in Washington, “always imposes a strain 
on the parent-child relationship. Parents are 
often overwhelmed by the child’s disability and 
react with a number of unconscious conflicts 
and emotions, thus playing into the child’s fan- 
tasies and fears. In addition to their normal 
worry and compassion for the handicapped or 
chronically ill child they frequently feel per- 
sonally injured and attacked by fate and are 
inclined to reject their children to some de- 
gree.”? Dr. Benjamin Spock, who has coun- 
seled hundreds of parents with similar prob- 
lems, says, ‘There is usually lots of anger, 
whether it is recognized or not, whether it’s 
against the diagnostician, or the spouse, or the 
child, fate or God.” But, he continues, “anger 
is sometimes helpful in getting action, but it is 


a disturbing emotion. It will interfere with the | 


course of the family’s progress, until it can be 
put to work. If it is suppressed and hidden it 
needs to be got out into the open.” 

The feelings of the normal child’s parents 
may be confused also. They may consider the 
retarded child to be a “bad influence,” a drag 
on their social status, or an actual threat to their 
own child’s safety. One psychologist, a coun- 
selor in a large Veterans Administration hospi- 
tal, often says, “Facts are facts, but feeling’s 


2 Emotional Problems Associated with Handicapping Con- 
ditions in Children. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 336, 
Sup’t. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1952, p. 2. 

3 Benjamin Spock, M.D., ‘‘Can a Handicapped Child be 
Cared for at Home?’’ Ladies Home Journal, July, 1960. 
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the truth.”” The feelings of all those who have 
occasion to associate with retarded children 
need to be aired, understood, and mitigated 
also, before they can hope to solve these prob- 
lems. 

PosITIVE ACTION 


The action, then, involved in facing and han- 
dling the problem of the retarded child will 
consist of those things we can do to help par- 
ents first to understand, then to accept the dif- 
ference, namely, by prudent counseling, per- 
haps by group education; then to help them 
formulate specific things to do that will enable 
their children to understand and accept one an- 
other. Some of these specific actions may be: 


1. Encourage participation in group activities 
where children of all ages are permitted 
to mingle in supervised, organized work 
and play. Civic playground programs, 
church social activities, neighborhood 
projects are some examples. 

. Discourage the use of stereotyped con- 
cepts in the home, such as the “stingy” 
Scotchman, the conniving Jew, the “‘spas- 
tic,” etc. 

. When children come home with criticism 
of others, help them to understand why 
they feel as they do; ask them to look for 
something good or interesting to report 
next time about those they criticized. 

. Help both the “normal” and the retarded 
child to get a realistic picture of himself. 
A child who has a sound idea of his own 
strengths and weaknesses will not need to 
criticize others to increase his own feeling 
of importance. 


These are only a few of the things which 
might be done. The emphasis in educating the 
parent should be on healthful attitudes out of 
which parents may develop methods of meeting 
their own unique situations: 


SUMMARY 


In summary, we may say, once the parent has 
learned to express, understand and overcome his 
own prejudices, he is ready to consider the 
facts, the feelings, and the possible actions 
which surround various categories of difference, 
both on the part of the “normal” and of the 
one who is in some way “different.” In a world 
confused and torn by our “‘differences,’”’ parents 
must meet the grave challenge of teaching their 
children tolerance and cooperation. 
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An Analytical Paradigm of the Problems of 
Subjectivity in Family Life Education 


GEORGE R. CARPENTER 
Assistant Professor of Child Development and Family Living, University of Wyoming 


THE PROBLEM arises when a provincial, 
traditionally oriented person, with deeply inter- 
nalized colias and vested interests, becomes 
aware of new ideas that conflict with his pres- 
ent attitude patterns. This person then tends to 
become fearful, anxious and often defensive. 
An analysis of these fears and anxieties usually 
will demonstrate the presence of a combination 
of some of the following factors: 


1. The individual is afraid that his peers might 
become believers and join the new order, leaving 
him in lonely isolation and/or the object of ridicule. 

2. Conversely, if the individual accepts the new 
ideas and his peers do not, he will be in danger 
of receiving social criticism and losing social status. 

3. The individual might be afraid of being con- 
verted and thus forced to give up some of his old, 
satisfying, and supporting values. 

4. The individual might perceive the new ideas as 
threats to the structure of an existing social order 
which supports his own personal value system. 

5. Acceptance of the new ideas would demand 
some admittance that there were errors in the past. 
The individual might interpret such errors as indi- 
cators of his own fallibility, gullibility, or igno- 
rance. 

6. The individual might have ambivalent feel- 
ings concerning the conflicting ideas, but prefer 
to deny the existence of such ambivalence even to 
himself. Any honest consideration of the new ideas 
would, of course, demand increased recognition of 
the ambivalent state. 


The individual’s reaction to the new ideas 
probably will take one or more of the follow- 
ing forms: 

1. The individual might attempt to ignore the 
problem by simply refusing to consider the evi- 
dence. 

2. The individual might examine the evidence 
and then, as objectively as possible, reach his de- 
cision. 

3. The individual might feel the need to disprove 
the truthfulness of the new ideas and attempt to do 
so by using any of the following patterns: 

(a) He might cite real or fictitious isolated ex- 
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amples as supporting evidence—selecting only 
those that fill his need. 

(b) He might refer to religion for final, universal 
or absolute support for his opinion. 

(c) He might rest on the assumption that inasmuch 
as the new ideas are new and tend to disprove 
the past, subsequent evidence will eventually 
arise to disprove the presently new (and threat- 
ening) concepts. 

He might attempt to label the new ideas as 
being unnatural, indicating that they are con- 
flicting with the natural pattern of what is or 
what should be. 

He might pretend—even to himself—to view 
the new ideas with an open-minded examina- 
tion. However, he is in reality only procrasti- 
nating the time of such an objective consider- 
ation. Thus, he satisfies the pressures both from 
within himself and from others to be honest 
and objective about the problem while still 
protecting and maintaining his old value sys- 
tem. 


The rationalization that allows this is a common 
hiding-place for many students. It is usually worded 
something like this: 

“You (the student says to the authority) might 
be right but you also advocate the process of critical 
analysis which allows for doubt and question. You 
want me to question my old values and ideas. I 
reserve the right to do just that to the new ideas 
and evidences that you present to me. I will let 
you know when I have reached my decision. It 
might be some length of time!” 


Author's Comment 


_ No one, of course, should accept new ideas 
just because they are new or because such ac- 


-ceptance fills social or academic needs. How- 


ever, the critical factor in this whole problem 
is found in the individual’s prime motivation. 
If one is honestly seeking truth, the problem 
usually is easily solved by examination of the 
empirical evidence. However, if one is attempt- 
ing to defend the past at any cost, the accumu- 
lation and presentation of any amount of evi- 
dence becomes a fruitless task. 
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The Land Grant Universities: The First Centennial 


CAROLINE P. NORTH, Washington, D.C. 


A REVOLUTION in higher education in the 
United States began a hundred years ago with 
the passage of the Land-Grant or Morrill Act. 
This legislation made possible a new system of 
colleges and universities, democratic in char- 
acter—for al] people capable of pursuing an 
education beyond high school. The Centennial 
of this “open-door-to-college” law is being ob- 
served during the entire 1961-62 academic year. 

The Morrill Act—named for its author, Jus- 
tin Smith Morrill of Vermont, who forcefully 
guided the legislation through Congress—of- 
fered every state 30,000 acres of land for each 
member of the House. The Eastern States, which 
at the time possessed no public lands, received 
land-script, or a right to locate land in other 
states. These lands were to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to establish “at least one college” 
in each state. These colleges would emphasize 
“agriculture and the mechanic arts, and teach 
military tactics . . . (but) other scientific and 
classical studies were not to be excluded.” 

This educational revolution which began 
when President Lincoln signed the Act on 
July 2, 1862, was positive. While it encouraged 
traditional fields of learning, it also insisted that 
new subject areas be added. It provided the 
stimulus which resulted in a declaration that 
liberal education should be /iberating education, 
available to the many, no longer limited to the 
few who could afford it. 

By tradition, purpose and structure, the Land 
Grant colleges and universities pecans a nat- 
ural climate for exploration of family problems 
and the development of means to help solve 
them. Said Grace M. Henderson recently, ‘The 
need for a field of learning focused on the 
family appeared publicly at many points shortly 
after 1870: in the development of reading 
circles and mothers’ clubs, a Society for the 
Study of Child Nature, juvenile courts, a Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, institutes for farmers’ 


wives, the New England Kitchen, books on. 


household economics, philosophy of living .. . 
and college courses designed to help produce 
intellectually disciplined leaders in this im- 
portant phase of the national life. . . .” 

The influence of the system of education set 
in motion by the Morrill Act in 1862 can be 
observed in every phase of modern life. Al- 
though the Land Grant institutions in the U. S. 
and Puerto Rico number only 68, they enroll 
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20 per cent of all students in four-year ac- 
credited colleges. But at the graduate level they 
award 40 lee cent of all doctoral degrees in 
the United States, including 60 per cent of 
those in home economics; 100 per cent in agri- 
culture; almost half of all those in engineering; 
54 per cent of all those in the biological sci- 
ences; one-third in education ; 55 per cent in the 
health professions; 38 per cent in mathematics ; 
42 per cent in the physical sciences. The record 
in the social sciences and humanities is at least 
consistent with their proportion of U. S. edu- 
cational enrollment. Thus about 20 per cent of 
all advanced degrees in the fine and applied 
arts; 35 per cent in geography; nearly 30 per 
cent in the social sciences; 38 per cent in psy- 
chology; 22 per cent in English and journalism; 
20 per cent in foreign languages and literature, 
come from Land Grant universities. 

The research function of the Land-Grant uni- 
versity offers a climate favorable to the exlora- 
tion of family problems and the development 
of courses to deal with the problems. Cornell 
is setting the pace in this area with at least 10 
researchers investigating family functioning and 
relationships. The Department of Home Eco- 
nomics has in progress research which focuses 
on methods of evaluating changes in (1) ado- 
lescents’ understanding and attitudes; (2) ado- 
lescents’ depth of understanding of concepts 
and principles in family life education; (3) 
characteristics of high school pupils who elect 
courses in home economics; and (4) teaching 
effectiveness. 

Agricultural Experiment Stations in some 
states provide a “launching pad” for family re- 
search. The Experiment Station at Iowa State 
University in Ames, for example, has proved 
a good source of support for research, with one 
erage and a number of assistants devoting 
ull time to family-research projects. Studies 
like these may help point the way towards solu- 
tions of juvenile iadoen and other major 
problems. Unfortunately, no accurate figures are 
currently available on numbers of people en- 
gaged in or amounts of money being spent on 
such research. Also unfortunately, budget- 
minded legislatures in a number of states are 
not convinced of; the validity of research into 
family problems. If the legislators responsible 
could be shown how break-throughs in the 
family area might save tax dollars, perhaps they 
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would prove more amenable to appropriating 
state funds for this research. 

Cooperative extension is the avenue through 
which Land-Grant institutions reach the adult 

pulation. Extension programs in parent and 
amily life education and child development 
are carried on in the 50 states and Puerto Rico. 
In 41 states, Family Life specialists are em- 
ployed full or part-time. The remaining 10 
have programs administered through the Exten- 
sion Home Economist.or Home Demonstration 
Leader.* In most states, the Land-Grant college 
or university is therefore assuming increased 
responsibility for helping families face today’s 
complex society and industrial civilization, and 

1 From information furnished by Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, September 1961. 


establish standards of conduct with relation to 
community and nation. 


Editor—The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions salutes the Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities on the occasion of the celebration of the first 
centennial. Their contribution to family life re- 
search, teaching, counseling, and extension has been 
enormous. As we look ahead to the next hundred 
years—a period in which personal relationship in 
the family, in our society, and in the world become 
crucial to progress or even to survival—we antici- 
pate that the Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
will make an even greater contribution to the 
family, directly through increased research, teaching, 
counseling, and extension, and indirectly through 
the advancement of the behavioral sciences in general. 





TEACHING MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


Tapes of the general sessions at the Salt Lake City meetings of the National Council on Family 
Relations are available from Dr. C. Jay Skidmore, Department of Family Living and Child 
Development, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. All four talks may be ordered for $10, or any 


two for $5. 


New Bibliography. A new Bibliography of Recent Publications in Human Development and 
Family Relations was prepared for the 1961 annual meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations by Blaine Porter and Kenneth Cannon, Department of Human Development and Family 
Relationships, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. This publication (paper bound, photo- 
offset, 58 pages) is available from the authors for $1.00. 


Back Issues of Marriage and Family Living are still available from the National Council on 
Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Single copies of the 
journal are $2.00, except for two or three special issues, which may be had for $2.50. Complete 


volumes may be obtained for $7.50. 
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Developmental Tasks and Parent- 
Adolescent Conflict 


ARTHUR McARTHUR 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


MOST high school teachers of family living have probably ex- 
perienced the difficulty of trying to explain to parents of appar- 
ently well-adjusted high school youth possible reasons for the mis- 
understandings between themselves and their children. (Ever talk 
to parents at refreshment hour after the close of PTA?) Or the 
young people themselves stop after class with a plaintive “How can 
we understand our parents better?” 

This article suggests an approach which may be helpful in ex- 
plaining to both young people and their parents a source of some 
of their difficulties. The assumption is that parent-youth conflict 
sometimes arises from the difficulties which both face in accom- 
plishing the developmental tasks which involve them. It is further 
assumed that in their efforts to accomplish these developmental 
tasks they are sometimes thrown into direct conflict. 

The concept of the developmental task was formulated by Robert 
Havighurst and identified by him as ‘‘a task which arises at or about 
a certain period in the life of the individual, successful achieve- 
ment of which leads to his happiness in the individual, disapproval 
by society, and difficulty with later tasks.’"! Tasks arise from 1) 
changes within the organism, 2) environmental pressures, and 3) 
values and aspirations. These forces are interrelated; the third one 
develops from the other two.? 

While the developmental task concept was first applied to the 
very young child as he learned to walk, talk and respond emotion- 
ally to parents, Havighurst later extended the concept and formu- 
lated tasks for adolescents and for adults. From his list of ten 
tasks for adolescents and seven for adults we will consider the 
effects of some parent-adolescent interactior. resulting from the at- 
tempts of each to achieve the following tasks. 

Developmental tasks of the adolescent include: 


1. Achieving emotional independence from parents 
.2. Achieving socially responsible behavior 
1 Havighurst and Taba. Developmental Tasks and the Education Process. American 


Council on Education. p. 2. 
2 Ibid. p. 4. 
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3. Achieving new and more mature relations 
with agemates of both sexes.® 


Developmental tasks of the adult include: 


1. Assisting adolescents to become responsi- 
ble adults 
2. Achieving adult civic and social responsi- 
bility 
3. Relating to one’s own spouse as a person.‘ 
We will focus our thinking on three familiar 
questions parents often ask. These questions 
will illustrate how, basically, parent-child dif_i- 
culty may arise from conflicts which they and 
their children experience in achieving their re- 
spective developmental tasks. 


Where Have I Failed? 

One of the tasks of the adult is to assist the 
teen-ager to become a responsible and happy 
adult, whereas one of the tasks of the teen-ager 
is to achieve emotional independence from his 
parents. Conflict comes not so much from the 
intrinsic nature of the two tasks as from other 
related complicating factors. In the first place, 
the method by which a parent assists his child 
to become an adult changes. Today’s father may 
have found that in 4is childhood the method 
was to tell the child what to do, to protect him 
from his mistakes and to shield him from ex- 
periences which might prove harmful. Today, 
however, such a protective approach is not in 
accordance with newer concepts of growth and 
development nor possible, since children now 
gain so many of their experiences outside the 
home. Current concepts suggest allowing chil- 
dren more freedom to learn by making mis- 
takes, and circumstances require the parents to 
permit the child to have more experiences in 
ways that were forbidden a generation ago. 

Not only does rapid cultural change make a 
problem out of how to develop personal re- 
sponsibility, but the natural age difference be- 
tween the generations (or what Kingsley Davis 
calls the “birth cycle—the length of time be- 
tween the birth of one mys and his procrea- 
tion of another’)® makes it difficult for the 
adult to identify with the adolescent. He can- 
not relate to his child as he was related to by 
his parent because changes have occurred so 
errs that his concepts are regarded as inap- 
propriate by the new adolescent. 

Further, the father of today must reckon 
with many competing, often conflicting indi- 
viduals or forces tending to influence his 


8 Ibid. Chapter 7. 

4 Ibid. Chapter 5. 

5 Davis, Kingsley, ‘‘Sociology of Parent Youth Conflict’’ 
from Seidman, Jerome, The Adolescent. Dryden, 1953. 
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child’s growth—and in a very real sense chal- 
lenging, or even replacing, his influence. For 
the high school boy the coach, and often the 
guidance counselor, exert strong influences on 
his values and choices. To the extent that these 
influences seem to replace the influence of the 
father, he may feel confused—frustrated over 
his failure to more completely control the life 
of his son. And if these influences are contra- 
dictory to the ideas of the father the problem 
is further aggravated. It is sometimes disconcert- 
ing for a father to realize that these other peo- 
ple may know things about his son that he does 
not know. 

All of these influences can make for misun- 
derstanding and concern on the part of the par- 
ent. He may blame himself because the boy did 
not develop according to the pattern he had 
hoped to achieve and say, “Where have I 
failed?” 


What Will He Do Next? 


At a time when the adult senses a need to 
maintain civic and social responsibility and re- 
y steerer the teen-ager is searching for un- 

erstanding and acceptance as he attempts to 
achieve socially responsible behavior. The adult 
may be civically and socially at the height of 
his influence and conscious of the example set 
by himself and by members of his family. 

Parents at this time hope for conventional or 
socially approved behavior by their children and 
delight in the praise of their children by impor- 
tant community figures, “John is certainly grow- 
ing into a fine young man. . . . You should be 

toud of him.” 

But John’s efforts to achieve socially responsi- 
ble behavior may be confused both by his search 
for personal identity and by his need to be so- 
cially acceptable to his peers. As Stone and 
Church indicate, ‘the adolescent’s search for 
himself appear . . . to be more than merely an 
attempt to create a personality.’* He tries on 
various roles not only to see what they feel like 
to him but also to find out what kinds of re- 
action they elicit from others, particularly his 
peers. In this testing he may adopt bizarre or 
even deviant behavior patterns. “For the ado- 
lescent is still very much dependent on other 
people to tell him what he is and where he 
stands." Parents stand by anxiously hopeful 
that their children won’t do anything so out- 
landish as to embarrass the family—or that at 
least people will understand “it’s only a stage 
he is going through.” 

*Stone, L. Joseph and Church, Joseph. Childhood and 


Adolescence. Random House, New York, 1957. p. 306, 
T Ibid. p. 308. 
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This question of social behavior may be ag- 
gtavated by other forces which draw the teen- 
ager and parent into conflict. Pearson suggests 
that the parents may be acting out their own 
conflict with socialization and believes “Their 
a to counteract and counterchange what 
the adolescent feels he needs is based, not on 
all the rational reasons advanced for it, but on 
the feeling that the child is a suburdinate part 
of themselves and on their unconscious resent- 
ment that he is doing what he wants to do in- 
stinctively while they are hampered by cultural 
training in doing what they want to do in- 
stinctually.”® 

Further, any adult who has not successfully 
worked through his own relationship to his 
father or other authority figure would have dif- 
ficulty in accepting the rebellion and defiance 
of his own child, even though he intellectually 
accepts the child’s right to this striving for 
growth. 

Thus while parents may be understanding in 
personally accepting their child’s trial and error 
methods in finding identity and developing in- 
dividuality, they are literally haunted by am- 
bivalence over how much freedom they should 
gtant the child for his sake and how much 
freedom they dare grant the child for the sake 
of their status in the community. Consequently 
they question their capacity to handle situations 
and show their concern in the question, “What 
will he do next ?” 


Don’t You Love Home Any More? 

One of the tasks of the adolescent is to 
achieve a new and more mature relationship 
with agemates of both sexes. In the process of 
doing this it is good and desirable that the 
youngster relax his close ties with the home so 
that he may mix with people in various groups 
and activities. At the same time, one of the 
tasks of the adult is to relate to one’s own 


® Pearson, Gerald. Adolescence and the Conflict of Gen- 
eration. Norton, New York, 1958. p. 49. 


spouse as a person. This task suggests that dur- 
ing the period when one’s interests centered 
around the development of children the rela- 
tionship between husband and wife was almost 
a secondary one—the family group came first; 
it was a child-centered pattern of interaction. 
As children move away from the home, the 
parents are thrown together as a dyad and as 
this happens they realize the extent to which 
they may have to work to rebuild their rela- 
tionship. Should this be difficult, or impossible, 
either or both may tend to cling to the children 
and consequently, resist the child’s emancipation 
from the protection of the home. The child's 
growing independence forces the parents to re- 
examine their own relationship. 

This problem may be accentuated by another 
example of cultural change that has taken place 
since today’s parents were themselves children. 
When they were children it was common to 
have parties in the home and to raid the ice- 
box after the show. But today, young people 
are more apt to go to sage tiga for prepared 
food and entertainment. This trend is often 
resisted by parents. They feel disappointed and 
sometimes uneasy in not being able to do for 
their children as was done for them. So they 
ask, “Don’t You Love Home Any More?” 

Some time ago the writer conducted student 
panel discussions for PTA meetings based on 
the question, “If We Were Our Parents.” By 
placing the students in a situation where they 
were literally forced to see the parents’ view 
point, it was possible to help some students to 
a better understanding of their parents. Like- 
wise parent groups can be helped if attention is 
given to their needs and problems, analyzed on 
the basis of parent motivation as well as ado- 
lescent need. 

Any process which helps youth and adults to 
understand their conflicts in terms of explain- 
able behavior and need-satisfaction or task-ori- 
ented behavior will reduce ignorance and aid 
adjustment. 


Research in Interreligious Dating and Marriage 


LARRY D. BARNETT 
Oregon State University 


INTERFAITH dating and marriage appear to 
have increased during the present century (2, 
27), and the consensus of authorities in the 
marriage and family life field is that the United 
States will continue to experience an increase in 
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the number of interreligious dates and and mar- 
riages. This increase and the trend toward ear- 
lier dating and marriage—today, the typical fe- 
male is married about two years, and the typi- 
cal male about four years, after leaving high 
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school—make it important for family life teach- 
ers to be aware of facts pertaining to such in- 
tergroup associations, for they will increasingly 
have to deal with them. 

This article, by presenting a summary of re- 
cent research on the subject of interreligious 
dating and marriage, will =~ information 
on the following questions: What has caused the 
increase in interfaith associations? What con- 
ditions are found to accompany it? What spe- 
cial problems are encountered by persons cross- 
ing religious lines to find a mate? And how do 
couples resolve these problems? 

Let us first turn to the causes of the increase 
in cross-faith dating and marriage—causes 
which may, in fact, apply to all forms of mixed 
dating and marriage. Studies (1, 2, 9, 12, 22, 
27) indicate that the following interacting fac- 
tors foster mixed associations: 

1) Existence of the group as a minority. Ina 
community in which a group is a minor- 
ity, its rate of intermarrige will be higher 
than in a setting in which the group is a 
majority. 

2) Unbalanced sex ratio. In a community in 
which one sex outnumbers the other, 
traditional barriers are crossed with in- 
creased frequency as members of the 
more numerous sex seek mates. 
Development of cultural similarities. As 
groups with different backgrounds come 
into contact, similarities in values and at- 
titudes are developed. This encourages 
intermarriage, since people tend to marry 
those who are culturally similar to them- 
selves. 

Disturbing psychological factors. Rebel- 
lion against and feelings of rejection to- 
ward one’s own group lead to an identi- 
fication with and marriage into an out- 
group. 

Acceptance of certain cultural values. The 
democratic ideal, the romantic complex, 
and the belief in the right of youth to 
choose their own mates without inter- 
ference by family and community facili- 
tate the crossing of group lines in dating 
and in marriage. 

Weakening of institutional controls over 
marriage. The various religions, for ex- 
ample, are finding their members to be 
increasingly unwilling to accept church 
control over the selection of spouses. 

The writer suggests that these factors are part 
and parcel of the broader phenomenon of so- 
cial and cultural change. As change occurs, these 
factors obtain, and intermarriages follow. In 
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turn, these factors and intermarriages foster 
further changes in the social system. Therefore, 
a society like ours, which is characterized not 
only by a great deal of change but also by val- 
ues holding change itself as desirable, will have 
cross-group dates and marriages to a much 
greater extent than a cohesive, stable society. 
Moreover, since change is cumulative, there 
will be an increasing amount of intermarriage. 

In discussing the conditions related to inter- 
faith dating and marrying, we are not saying 
that the relationship is a cause-and-effect one. 
Some third factor may produce both the condi- 
tion and the mixed religious association. 

The conditions associated with interreligious 
dates and marriages are as follows: 

1) Apparently more Catholics intermarry 

than Protestants and more Protestants 
than Jews (10, 17, 23, 26), although two 
studies (11, 14) have shown that the 
Protestants have the highest frequency of 
mixed marriages and Catholics the next 
highest. 
Those who are religiously less devout 
intermarry to a greater extent than the 
religiously more devout (3, 8, 13, 17, 
23). 

An interesting point arises in connection with 
these first two conditions. According to the 
first, Jews have the lowest rate of intermar- 
riage; according to the second, the religiously 
more devout also have a lower frequency of 
mixed religious marriages. Thus, it would logi- 
cally follow that Jews are more religious than 
either Protestants or Catholics. However, this 
does not seem to be the case, for studies (6, 7, 
18) have demonstrated that Jews are the least 
religious (in terms of religious participation 
and acceptance of church doctrine) of the three 
groups. 

Can this contradiction be explained? The 
writer suggests that, in the case of the Jew, it 
is not adherence to the religion which causes the 
higher rate of same-group marriage but rather 
social pressures deriving from the cohesiveness 
of the Jewish community. That this might be 
the answer is supported by a study (25) of 
Jewish-Gentile marriages which found that the 
family of the Gentile partner is more accepting 
of the couple than is the family of the Jewish 
partner. 

3) In Jewish-Gentile marriages, it is the 
Jewish male who marries the Gentile 
female in the vast majority of cases (14, 
17, 19, 24), but research to date is not 
consistent in its findings of a relationship 
between sex and mixed Catholic-Protes- 
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tant marriages: three studies (3, 15, 27) 
found that it is the Protestant male who 
marries the Catholic female—that is, 
Protestant males and Catholic females 
intermarry more frequently than Protes- 
tant females and Catholic males—and 
one study (2) found just the reverse, 
while the data from two studies (14, 
17) showed no trend. 
When a Protestant enters an interfaith 
marriage, the spouse is more likely to 
be a Catholic than a Jew (2, 4); and 
when a Catholic enters an interfaith 
marriage, the mate is more likely to be a 
Protestant than a Jew. Jews who marry 
across the lines of religion choose Cath- 
olics and Protestants as mates with equal 
frequency (4). 
In the case of a cross-religious marriage, 
Catholics co to be least inclined to 
change to their spouse’s faith, and Prot- 
estants appear most willing to do so, 
with Jews standing between the two in 
their willingness to change religions (6, 
17, 23). 
An interreligious marriage is more 
likely to be a first marrige than a re- 
marriage (2, 5). 
Persons marrying someone of a different 
religion are very often partially or com- 
pletely rejected by parents and in-laws; 
for example, Slotkin (25) found in his 
sample of Jewish-Gentile marriages that 
43 per cent of the young adults met 
with at least some rejection by both 
families. (However, the fact that over 
half of the couples—57 per cent—were 
artly or wholly accepted by their fami- 
ies should also be emphasized. ) 
Those who had, as youth, weak ties to 
their parents, whose parental families 
have been characterized by disorganiza- 
tion and stress, are more likely to engage 
in interfaith dates and marriages than 
those who lived in a cohesive family 
(8, 9, 13, 15, 20). 
Apparently, those who engage in mixed 
religious associations are of a higher 
socio-economic status as measured by in- 
come (20), education (24) and housing 
(27) than those who do not, although 
one study (3) reports an inverse corre- 
lation between status level and favorable 
attitudes toward religious intermar- 
riage. 
Interfaith dating appears to be more 
characteristic of those who date more 
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frequently than the average (8), and 
young adults appear to be more willing 
to cross religious lines when dating than 
when marrying (23). 

Interfaith dates and marriages are more 
frequently found in cities of 5,000 to 
100,000 population than in cities having 
fewer than 5,000 or more than 100,000 
persons (27). 

In terms of divorce, interfaith marriages 
have a greater failure rate than intra- 
faith marriages; still, the majority of 
such marriages are successful (5, 16, 19, 
28). 

This leads to the third question: What special 
problems are encountered by those who date 
and marry persons of another religion? At this 
point, we must leave research behind. In spite 
of the significance of the problem, there appar- 
ently has been no thorough investigation of it, 
pointing to a gap in our knowledge which needs 
attention. 

Mace (21), however, out of his long and ex- 
tensive experience in marriage counseling, be- 
lieves that there are five problems: 

1) Different religions create attitudes which 
are basically different. These attitudinal 
differences (e.g., on sex) may result in 
the failure of the marital partners to at- 
tain spiritual unity. 

Different religions create different action 
patterns and values, Religion, as one form 
of culture, results in patterns of action 
(e.g., dietary laws) and personal values 
(e.g., as to the meaning of life) which 
vary between the different religions, thus 
providing areas of conflict. 

Conflict in ties to church and family is 
possible. If both spouses retain their ori- 
ginal faith, ties to their church and to the 
family they have established may often 
clash. 

Tensions with relatives may be serious. 
Religious training of the children may 
present problems. If the couple decides 
to rear their children in one or the other 
of their original faiths, competition and 
jealousy may arise over which of the chil- 
dren are to be raised in each religion. 
Thus the family will be divided. 

Notwithstanding the additional problems cre- 
ated by a marriage of persons of different faiths, 
the fact that the majority of such marriages are 
successful—if divorce is an adequate criterion 
of marital success and failure—must be kept in 
mind, Therefore, the special problems of inter- 
faith marriages are coped with. It appears that 
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there are three major ways in which this is 
done (2, 19): 
1) One or both of the marital partners com- 
a drops his church membership ; 
2) The two continue in their original faith; 
or 


3) One spouse joins the church of the other. 


One study (2) found that the third solution 
is the one most commonly employed, while 
another study (19) showed that the firct solu- 
tion is used most often. In any case, Mace (21) 
suggests the third—where one spouse completely 
and wholeheartedly changes to the religion of 
the other—as the best course of action for solv- 
ing the problems created by a cross-religious 
marriage. 

In summary, we have looked at four aspects 
of interfaith dates and marriages: (1) their 
causes, (2) the conditions associated with 
them, (3) the special problems found in this 
type of marriage, and (4) the ways in which 
couples resolve these problems. 
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We Did It This Way 


Student Research Project Provides Many Values 


Some time ago one of the writer's senior stu- 
dents, Beth Rosenthal, made a proposal that she 
conduct a study of her fellow teenagers in lieu of 
the required term paper in the family living 
class. She suggested these purposes for the 
study: (1) to compare the extent to which par- 
ents relate themselves to teen behavior with the 
extent to which the teenagers feel parents 
should be related; (2) to see differences in the 
dating problems occurring between boys and 
girls of the same grade level, and (3) to see 
how these problems differ when freshmen and 
seniors are compared. 

Our school administration was exceedingly 
cooperative and made arrangements for us to 
work through the English Department in ob- 
taining a cross-section of the freshman and 
senior classes. A three-page mimeographed 
questionnaire was prepared and administered 
anonymously to 200 students. Beth had no 
trouble in enlisting the support of her class- 
mates who helped in the preparation of the 
questionnaire, tabulating the data, preparing 
charts, duplicating material and assembling the 
report. When the study was completed and 
written up, it made a report 30 pages long. 

A project of this kind has many potential 
values both for the family living teacher and 
for the pupils. Through such a study (in this 
case of boy and girl dating problems and youth- 
parent relationships) a teacher may become 
much more aware of the real problems of her 
pupils. She can plan her classwork more realis- 


tically, and since the pupils themselves have in- 
dicated the problems they know she is talking 
about actual rather than theoretical needs. 

- The study did much to bring the family liv- 
ing class to the favorable attention of the fac- 
ulty. They were interested not only in the proj- 
ect but in the results. The English teachers 
helped by permitting the questionnaire to be 
given in their classes. Several administrators 
helped the students in constructing the ques- 
tionnaire and gave it final approval. The Vo- 
cational Department helped in the preparation 
and duplication of the charts which portrayed 
the results. The counseling staff found the re- 
sults of great interest. The parents could easily 
have been tied in also, but in this instance be- 
cause of insufficient time they were not. 

The pupil who was in charge of the project, 
as well as some of the others who were in- 
volved, met and worked with many of the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff whom they would 
not have met otherwise. The business of plan- 
ning, organizing, conducting and reporting the 
results of the study was a new and valuable 
experience for the more than 30 pupils in- 
volved. They became more conscious of the 
meaning of research, the importance of care in 
conducting a study and accuracy in reporting 
the results, and the meaning of careful, critical 
thinking. 

Mrs. JOHN VILLA 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Useful Materials for Promoting 
Teacher-Pupil Conferences 


F aMIy life teachers are often faced with a 
need for a frank discussion with an individual 

upil concerning some aspect of his personal 

liefs, feelings, or plans. Many teachers ask 
how they can open such a discussion without 
seeming to pry. They would like to handle it 
so that the pupil feels he has accepted an in- 
vitation to talk rather than feeling he has been 
coerced. Many skillful teachers have found that 
checklists, rating scales, questionnaires and 
similar devices enable pupils to indicate areas 
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of personal concern in an easy and objective 
way. For some, at least, filling out a question- 
naire or completing a checklist is an easier way 
of exposing a sensitive area than trying to do 
it verbally. 

A teacher of family living might also find 
such instruments useful in conducting a class 
or school survey. The Mooney Problem Check 
Lists and the SRA Inventories provide norms 
which permit the results obtained from a par- 
ticular group to be checked against norms com- 
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piled from comparable groups. These instru- 
ments may also provide the family life teacher 
with data to influence curriculum development, 
and to establish a working relationship with 
the guidance-counseling staff. 


1. The three publications immediately follow- 
ing are all by Marjorie C. Cosgrove as senior 
author, and are published by Science Research 
Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Write for quantity prices. 

a. Discovering Yourself, $1.50, 72 pp. De- 
signed for grades 7-9. Has checklists on know!l- 
edge of self, health, personal appearance, man- 
ners, grooming, money management, friend- 
ships, and similar matters. 

b. About You. $1.20, 80 pp. For grades 9-12. 
Contains checklists on personality character- 
istics, knowledge concerning alcohol, causes of 
family friction, attitudes toward self, dating 
attitudes, date-ability, job-success traits, and 
others. 

c. About Marriage and You. $1.50, 102 pp. 
For grades 11-12. Has checklists on family re- 
lationships, personal behavior mechanisms, mar- 
riage readiness, dating qualifications, father’s 
role, among others. 


2. Guidebook for Teen-agers by Jenkins, Bauer, 
and Shacter. Publisher, Scott, Foresman and 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. A teacher's guide to sup- 
plement the health text, Teen-Agers. Contains 
quizzes on good manners, parent-child rela- 
tionships, mental illness, etiquette, and employ- 
ability, plus many lists of questions for starting 
discussion. Text and guide book, $4.20. 


3. Grounds for Marriage by James Hine. Pub- 
lished by Interstate Printers and Publishers, 19 
North Jackson Street, Danville, Illinois, $1.95. 
A manual full of checklists and questionnaires 
for use with couples anticipating marriage. Par- 
ticularly from the religious point of view. 


4. Mooney Problem Check Lists. Published by 


The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. Four forms— 
J—Junior High School, H—High School, C— 
College, A—Adults—list troublesome problems, 
High school forms cover such matters as health, 
money, social life, home relations, dating, sexual 
feelings, religion, vocation, and school work. 
$1.75 for 25 copies and manual. 


5. SRA Junior Inventory and SRA Youth In- 
ventory. Published by Science Research Associ- 
ates (see address above). Sample set—Junior 
Inventory, 50¢; Youth Inventory, 75¢. Junior 
Inventory covers five areas—Things In General, 
About Myself, Getting Along with Others, 
Schoo!, and Home; for grades 4-8. Youth In- 
ventory covers same five areas, plus Looking 
Ahead, Boy-Girl Relations, and Health; for 
grades 7-12. 


6. Marriage Readiness Rating Scale by Rhea 
Keeler. Obtained from University of Nebraska, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Sample set, 25¢. Scale designed for girls 
and useful for opening teacher-pupil discussion 
about marriage readiness and individual plan- 
ning. Three sections comprise the scale—aspects 
of maturity, getting along with people, home- 
making abilities. 


Teachers using these instruments should 
avoid certain common pitfalls. (1) The results 
can be indicative only—never iron-clad, or 
final. (2) Pupils should not be put into cate- 
gories and typed by the results. (3) Interpreta- 
tions made to pupils or other persons as a 
result of using norms should be carefully made 
and thoroughly thought through. The teacher 
would be well-advised to work with his school 
counselor at this point. Keep in mind the fact 
that the checklists are made for the purpose of 
stimulating discussion and thought, not for 
measurement of characteristics, or comparing 
pupils with each other. 


Subscribers to Teachers Exchange 


Since we believe that high school family life educators would find the whole Journal of great 
value in their work, we are ceasing separate circulation of the Teacher Exchange and are giving 
present subscribers instead the opportunity to subscribe to Marriage and Family Living at the re- 
duced rate of $3.75 for the first year. The Journal will continue to carry the Teacher Exchange as 
one of its departments, under the editorship of Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall. Mail checks to National 
Council on Family Relations, 1219 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


Neglected Areas in Family Living. Thomas Earl 
Sullenger. Boston, U.S.A.: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1960. 447 pp. 

The author’s purpose is to present ideas and 
facts about areas of marriage and family living 
which have received less attention in standard 
textbooks. The book is designed for the ‘‘gen- 
eral reader” ; youth and adults; students of high 
school or college; and newlyweds. No attempt 
is made to duplicate the technical scientific ap- 
proach made Ee, others who have delved into 
these neglected areas. Rather, the goal is a more 
popular presentation for the general public. 

Fifty articles of varied authorship have been 
selected from leading American journals. The 
majority of the authors are well known through 
their contributions to scientific literature and 
research on marriage and family living. The 

articular articles selected from these people of 
ain technical and scientific backgrounds were 
prepared for popular consumption. Therefore, 
they are not heavily weighted with professional 
terminology and statistical validations which 
support the generalizations used. Such footnotes 
and references as may have accompanied the 
original articles have been omitted in most 
cases. Otherwise, the original text has been pre- 
served. 

Each neglected area constitutes a chapter 
heading for classification of pertinent materials 
selected by the author. These are: Criteria of 
Marital Happiness, Family Rituals, The Family 
Meal, Household Pets, Family Inter-communi- 
cation, Family Councils, Role Changing, Meet- 
ing Life Situations, and Catastrophic Changes in 
the Family Cycle. 

Concise introductions accompanying each 
chapter are designed to: (1) orient the reader 
by defining or otherwise characterizing the spe- 
cific area, and (2) inter-relate and give logical 
unity to the articles included in the chapter. 

The functional value of Dr. Sullenger’s ef- 
forts to meet these needs will be determined by 
the extent to which his book is read and utilized 
by those for whom it is designed, rather than 
by the critical evaluations of this review. Yet 
there may be some value in the following ob- 
servations: 

1. Selection of neglected areas. A superficial 
glance at the list of neglected areas gives the 
immediate impression that not all those selected 
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could be properly called ‘neglected areas,” e.g., 
Criteria of Marital Happiness, Family Councils, 
and Role Changing. There seems to be an 
abundance of emphasis upon these in the tech- 
nical literature. On closer examination it may 
be observed that the author has selected aspects 
of these areas that have received /ess emphasis 
than other aspects of the areas concerned. Even 
if this is a valid criticism other positive values 
accrue to offset this through the inclusion of 
such neglected areas as Family Rituals, Family 
Meals, and Household Pets. 

2. Validity of materials selected. For the well- 
informed reader reliability of much of the ma- 
terial will rest upon two factors: the reputation 
of the authors selected for cautious use of the 
scientific approach, and both published and un- 
published research which supports the generali- 
zations used. There appears to be no serious 
weakness in either of these factors. 

3. Orientation and organization. The author 
has made a significant contribution to the value 
of the book by his introductory statements to 
the chapters. These will serve to orient the un- 
informed reader, and this frame of reference 
has much merit in academic circles. 

VIRGIL E. LONG 
University of Tennessee 


The Art of Marriage Counseling, A Modern 
Approach. W. L. Herbert & F. V. Jarvis. 
New York: Emerson Book Inc., 1960. 125 
pp. $2.75. 

The authors, two British social workers, pre- 
sent their material well in an easy style with 
non-technical, simple language. In the introduc- 
tion, the authors explain their purpose “‘to out- 
line a new approach to the Seth of helping 
people whose marriages are unhappy.” They 
describe their fundamentally different approach 
as one in which “the aim is for the client to 
gain that insight into his behavior within his 
marriage that will enable him to adjust himself 
more acceptably to his situation.” 

It is significant that Great Britain is beset 
with marriage problems not unlike ours, but if 
this approach is new there, it is not new to the 
professionally trained social worker in this 
country, for this approach is the essence of the 
intensely aware casework interview. 

Even the case material as presented and eval- 
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uated in this book, although focused on mar- 
riage problems, is applicable to any family or 
personal problem, since the authors stress the 
relationship between the personality factors of 
the individual and the problems he has. 

In my opinion this book offers little new to 
the experienced marriage counselor trained in 
social work and psychology. However, it does 
have considerable value, because of its lucid 

resentation, as a teaching tool for students and 
in offering to allied professions (law, clergy, 
medicine, educators) a better understanding of 
the dynamics of behavior. To this point, the 
chapters “Looking Below the Surface, An Ap- 
proach to Interviewing and The Counselor in 
Action, are especially noteworthy. 

LAURA H. ROSS 
Miami, Fla. 


Marriage and the Family. Alfred McClung Lee 
and Elizabeth Briant Lee. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1961. 367 pp. $2.25. 

This is undoubtedly the most complete treatise 
on the subject of the family svaitsble in a pa- 
perback book. Nearly 200 years of observations 
and research by sociologists, marriage coun- 
selors, clergymen, physicians and others, includ- 
ing the results of the author’s own research, are 
presented. The encyclopedia style of presenta- 
tion makes it possible to incorporate a wealth 
of content material. 

The authors have selected those articles and 
books that they believe have made significant 
contributions to understanding the family. A 
study of the index of the book indicates the 
authors have relied rather heavily upon family 
sociologists and social anthropologists. Some 
names are conspicuous by their absence, and 
others such as Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Charles Darwin are surprisingly present. 

The scope of the content material goes be- 
yond the usual presentation for a book of this 
type. The information and discussion relative 
to social stratification is especially good. A ma- 
jor area of concern to the authors is those prob- 
lems relating to overpopulation. The sealer is 
invited to extend the scope of his study beyond 
the usual “marriage book.” 

An annotated bibliography of carefully se- 
lected readings for further study is included. 
The book is keyed to standard texts in the area 
so that it might be readily employed as supple- 
mental reading material. Excellent summaries of 
recent United States Census information rela- 
tive to the family and family law in the various 
states are presented. 
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When controversial points are presented and 
discussed, the authors do an excellent job of 
bringing the issues into focus. The evaluation 
of family research is straightforward and help- 
ful. The authors point out that some of the 
material relative to family adjustment is too 
idealistic and impractical. The need for addi- 
tional education and research is stressed. 

In the foreword to the book, the authors 
mention that they hope the book will be of serv- 
ice to students, to social workers and counselors, 
to social scientists, and to concerned — and 
other general readers. Even for skilled writers 
such as the Lees, this is a rather ambitious goal. 
It appears to this reviewer that the book will 
be of greatest value to those individuals who 
wish to review or scan the printed material in 
the family area. A tremendous amount of ma- 
terial is presented and the cost of $2.25 is very 
modest. 

DONALD S. LONGWORTH 
Bowling Green State University 


People in Families; Sociology, Psychoanalysis 
and the American Family, George Simpson. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960. 
XV, 554 pp. $5.75. 

Taking as his 9 the interrelating of the 
‘, . . essentials of the vast body of research in 
the sociology of the family in the United States 
with psychoanalytic eee ies of interpretation 
of marriage and family life,” one must concede 
that Simpson succeeds .0 a high 2 or Recent 
volumes in the area have been divided between 
the functional marriage problems approach and 
the strict institutional type. Among the latter 
have been some tending to include a special 
section on psychoanalytic theory pertaining to 
the family. Simpson includes features of all 
these, offering a text acceptable for both the 
functional and the institutional courses and inte- 
grating throughout the concepts, theory and 
interpretations stemming from the psychoanaly- 
tical school. It is this feature more than any other 
that most distinguishes the present volume. 

In addition to the usual emphasis on dating, 
child rearing, divorce, etc., Simpson includes, 
in sufficient quantity, material on aspects of mar- 
riage and family that many others apparently 
consider somewhat peripheral. Such topics as 
the un-wed mother, the un-wed father, the out- 
of-wedlock child, homosexuality, prostitution 
and incest are included here, as Gall es a more 
extended treatment of artificial insemination 
than contained in other recent volumes. In all 
of these, as well as more orthodox facets of the 
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subject, a valiant and often successful effort has 
been made to satisfy the stated purpose of pro- 
viding both sociological and psychoanalytical 
interpretations. Refreshing too, is the author's 
largely successful effort to provide a view of 
the American family that goes beyond the nar- 
row, white, middle class, Protestant perspective 
so characteristic of family texts. Wherever pos- 
sible, data pertaining to lower and upper class 
families and to minority groups are presented. 

The present volume is not, however, without 
its weaknesses, some originating from its strong 
psychoanalytic flavor. One such difficulty stems 
from what this reviewer regards as Simpson's 
tendency to be somewhat dogmatic. For example, 
taking his cue from Duvall and Hill, the author 
states: ‘“There are unlimited opportunities ahead 
in family life for the creation of a better culture 
and a more livable society .. .” (p. 28, italics 
added). Over and above the impression that 
Simpson momentarily loses sight of his goal to 
avoid class bias, is the idea that the family is 
viewed as a seat of social determinism equal to 
that of other institutional configurations such as 
economics and somewhat in excess of ordinary 
family functions. At the very least, Simpson 
seems to regard the family as the alpha and 
omega of personal integration. Whether or not 
such statements may be supported by our pres- 
ent level of knowledge is debatable and, hence, 
to the present writer such a view of the con- 
temporary American family is questionable. 
Nonetheless, such prophetic comments appear 
throughout the volume. 

A second difficulty, likely attributable to the 
strong psychoanalytic bent of this volume, also 
occurs in the form of questionable statements. 
For example, in dealing with the psychological 
aspects of mating, Simpson states: “Some so- 
called masculine, flat-chested women may be so 
because of infantile sexual determinants ; that is, 
aspects of physical structure may be psycho- 
logically determined” (p. 149). One can only 
wonder about the empirical support for such a 
statement and hope that the flat-chested females 
reading the volume will be cautious in inter- 
preting their condition. Such statements appear 
with regularity, making for an interesting mix- 
ture of the empirical and the prophetic (inter- 
spersed with some strange sounding psycho- 
analytic (?) terms) but with little or no effort 
made to distinguish between the two. 

Finally, from the teaching standpoint, one 
may anticipate difficulty on terminological 
grounds. In addition to whatever difficulty may 
stem from sociological jargon, there may be ex- 
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pected an added element from the use of often 
unclarified Freudianisms—almost certain to 
cause consternation among the uninitiated. 

ERDWIN H. PFUHL, JR. 
Whitman College 


The Family, Society and the Individual. Wil- 
liam M. Kephart. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1961. 680 pp. $6.75. 

This text was written for use in courses on 
the family as an institution. It follows what 
has become a rather traditional arrangement of 
such texts in that it gives a brief summary of 
several family patterns in other cultures, both 
contemporary and historical, but concentrates 
chiefly on the analysis of American family be- 
havior and values. 

There are some innovations, however, which 
make the book especially useful for class dis- 
cussion. As the title suggests very well, the 
whole text is organized by the theme of society's 
interests versus those of the individual. The 
folkways and mores governing what we usually 
include under family behavior then are analyzed 
for various cultural groups in terms of their 
contribution to the integration of society as well 
as factors in the frustration of human beings as 
biological organisms. 

The materials on histo,ical societies are not a 
collection of disparate items but are especially 
useful because the author traces the relationship 
between the cultures in values and <ustoms. He 
sees the development of early Christian teach- 
ings with regard to the family as strengthening 
the family and therefore in the interests of so- 
ciety. While it is true that the strictness of the 
Christian teachings especially with regard to sex 
might be frustrating to the individual, the au- 
thor feels they ‘‘can be defended—or at least 
argued—on societal grounds.” Dr. Kephart 
raises a question, however, as to the socially in- 
tegrating value of the teachings of the Church 
Fathers with regard to the status of women. It 
soon becomes apparent that the application of 
the theme—societal interests versus the individ- 
ual—is more useful in the analysis of sex mores 
than any other aspect of the family patterns fol- 
lowed by Man. 

This theme again presents problems in ana- 
lyzing the American family of the Colonial pe- 
riod. The author writes, “It may be that our 
traditional sex codes were too strict for the op- 
timal fulfillment of human sexual needs. In 
which case the swing of the historical pendulum 
away from Puritanism will have a salutary ef- 
fect. On the other hand, it may be that while 
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the Puritans were overly grim in their approach 
to sexual matters, our present society is tending 
to become overly permissive. It is difficult to 
set up satisfactory criteria to test either of the 
foregoing views.” 

The author does take a more positive stand, 
however, when discussing the research data on 
contemporary premarital sex behavior and ar- 
gues that a permissive attitude would be detri- 
mental to society since the chief motivation 
for marriage is sexual gratification and permis- 
siveness would eliminate this incentive. The 
implication is that the ultimate value is a strong 
society and a strong society is one in which 
everyone gets married and stays married. 

The theme interests the student very much 
and he finds the method of presentation an in- 
vitation to debate. There are other ways in 
which this text appeals to students. It is ex- 
tremely well organized so that students grasp 
the outline of the chapters quickly. The writing 
is interesting to students, perhaps because of 
limited use of statistics. 

In his preface, Dr. Kephart states that this 
book covers the family field without recourse to 
outside reading material, However, this reviewer 
finds some imbalance in the areas covered. It is 
true that many of our previously published texts 
have underplayed the sexual factor in marriage 
but this text goes too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. There is an initial chapter on the biologi- 
cal foundations of the family which discusses 
the sexual and reproductive behavior of mam- 
mals with some effort to compare or contrast 
man with other mammals. There is a chapter on 
the physiological basis of marriage dealing with 
human sexual anatomy and the physiology of 
reproduction. A third chapter, titled “The Sex- 
ual Factor in Marriage’’ discusses at some 
length the differences between men and women 
in sex interest and the cultural factors which 
inhib:t sex interest or expression especially for 
the female. The conclusion is that much sexual 
maladjustment in marriage is traceable to these 
differences in interest. Then follows the debate 
about society versus the individual focused on 
the question: Would cultural changes aimed at 
increasing the female's interest make for better 
adjustment and serve both the individual and 
society? Some of the material might be useful 
in a functional course but could be greatly con- 
densed for the purposes of this text. 

The very brief treatment of marital adjust- 
ment in one chapter, a large part of which is 
devoted to studies of class differences in ad- 
justment, also seems out of balance. When us- 
ing the text recently, the reviewer felt it nec- 
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essary to supplement this chapter with addi- 
tional materials on the other factors which affect 
marital adjustment, such as role expectations, 
and personality factors with special emphasis 
on psychological needs and the culturally in- 
duced goals of the pair. 

There can be no complaint about the thor- 
oughness of the chapters on courtship, dating 
and the research findings on mate selection. 
There are two chapters on premarital sex codes 
which contain oak of the icomién on the in- 
terests of the individual versus society. The 
chapters on family disorganization are compre- 
hensive and well organized. An exceptional fea- 
ture is a full chapter on desertion. 

This reviewer can vouch for student accept- 
ance of this text, and when did two instructors 
ever agree on all that should be included or 
emphasized in a course, especially the course 
for which this text is intended ? 

AMY G. GERLING 
University of Wichita 


Psychoanalysis of the Prostitute. Maryse Choisy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 138 
pp. $4.75. 

Dr. Choisy, a well-known psychoanalyst in 
Paris, wrote this booklet for an American audi- 
ence, or rather for the Philosophical Library. 
In essence it seems to contain Madame Choisy’s 
philosophy of history. The primeval matriarchal 
societal forms were subdued during the ‘‘Penic 
Wars” (penic seems to come from penis) by 
the patriarchal societal orders. The struggle was 
that of two ideologies (the author prefers We/t- 
anschauung)—between the permissive, sex-as- 
devine-force oriented matriarchal peoples 
(forms of sacred or temple prostitution preva- 
lent), and the restrictive authoritarian, patri- 
archal tribes (nomadic and aggressive), the 
latter being the winners. With fathers (war- 
riors, hunters) in control of the social organiza- 
tions, women lost their status and prestige, be- 
came property; virginity and chastity (exclu- 
sive ownership either by God or the husband) 
became supreme values, and prostitution as- 
sumed mercantile, modern forms. Separation of 
sex from love, and of sex from religion, led to 
a debasement of the sex act which in prostitu- 
tion reaches the lower depths. 

Two case studies of prostitutes, their cor- 
responding pimps and a glimpse into the psyche 
of the customer are offered as illustration (pre- 
ceding the main body of the book) of psycho- 
analysis beyond Freud. Even should the reader 
disagree with the psychoanalytic approach in its 
entirety, Madame Choisy’s book offers interest- 
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ing insight into the workings of our society: for 
instance, her discussion of scandal (the break- 
ing of a taboo), prostitution breaking two ta- 
boos at once, sex and money; or her discussion 
of the ‘‘League of Mothers” which she views 
not actually as a re-emerging form of matri- 
archy, but rather as a continuation of the patri- 
archal Weltanschauung, something of a group 
of females pretending they are males and as- 
similating male values. 

On the whole, however, the reviewer is some- 
what sceptical about the whole work. To make 
a good analysis of the myths of the present and 
of the past, the book is too short; besides, 
Simone de Beauvoir dealt with it in her Second 
Sex quite well. Further, two case studies (de- 
spite the fact that psychoanalysts do not use 
sampling techniques) do not exhaust the topic 
at all, at least in the way they are presented. 
And finally, there seems to be some ideological 
inconsistency in the author’s pete of his- 
tory: while matriarchal social systems favoring 
free sexual expression (including mother-son 
incest, and temple prostitution) are depicted as 
free of our version of prostitution, Madame 
Choisy does not want to propose a return 
(highly theoretical, of course) to matriarchal 
societal forms. Rather a transformation of our 
“inner attitude toward love’ (at present patri- 
atchal) is postulated to make prostitution dis- 


appear, ee the fact that the emergence of 


the patriarchal system brought about the emer- 
gence of prostitution. 

DANIEL KUBAT 
Clarkson College of Technology 


The Abortionist. Dr. X as told to Lucy Free- 
man. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1962. 216 pp. $3.95. 

This is an intelligent and readable effort to 
convey to the general public some of the facts 
about a pressing social problem—facts which 
often have been obscured by shame, misinfor- 
mation, misguided moral indignation, and gen- 
eral apathy. The authors cite the best available 
statistical estimates, indicating that there are 
between 200,000 and 1,200,000 induced abor- 
tions annually in the United States. They point 
out the confusion and lack of uniformity of 
our current laws on abortion, and the fact that 
these laws are completely ineffective in curbing 
illegal abortion. As Dr. X (a physician-abor- 
tionist) reports, “There is never a scarcity of 
patients. They are there if I am but willing to 
accept them, all faiths, all creeds, all races.” 
Description of a police raid (which was sup- 
ported by wire tap evidence) illustrates the 
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lengths to which law-enforcers must go if there 
are to be any prosecutions at all. Evident too is 
the way in which public (and official) ambiva- 
lence concerning abortion provides a breeding 
ground for corruption: “Graft is accepted by all 
abortionists as a necessary annoyance and added 
expense passed on to the patient.” 

It is clear that our anti-abortion laws have 
served only to divert the persisting demand into 
illegal rather than legal channels—in most cases 
with extreme unpleasantness, considerable dan- 
ger, and subsequent guilt feelings, for the 
women involved. While recognizing the impor- 
tant role contraceptive practice can play in re- 
ducing the abortion — the authors also 
favor extending indications for therapeutic 
abortion to cover: general health (too many 
children), eugenic reasons, humanitarian rea- 
sons (rape, incest), psychological reasons and 
social reasons (unmarried motherhood). They 
make the important point, often glossed over, 
that the abortion operation—when performed 
by a qualified practitioner under proper con- 
ditions and in the early weeks of pregnancy— 
is quick, painless and safe. 

The Abortionist relates specific cases encoun- 
tered by Dr. X, interspersed with more general 
observations about the abortion situation. The 
entire presentation is made by Dr. X in the first 
person, although it seems clear that Miss Free- 
man’s own research has been fitted into the 
story where relevant. While this technique makes 
for easy reading, it may have its disadvantages. 
Those who would condemn out of hand any 
professional abortionist might write off Dr. X’s 
generalizations as mere efforts to rationalize 
his own behavior. This would be unfortunate, 
for most of the general observations appear 
sound. At the same time a few questionable 
statements are made, and it would be interest- 
ing to know to whom they are attributable. This 
reviewer wonders, for instance, about the basis 
for asserting, “Even in hospitals, an abortion is 
performed in the hush of a guilt which cannot 
help but adversely affect the doctor who wields 
the instrument.” Similarly, with apparent refer- 
ence to most 2bortion-seekers, the authors write 
of, “The complicated, unconscious reasons that 
drive a woman to become pregnant and then 
not want her child. . . .”” Such an assertion 
seems doubtful, and is quite inconsistent with 
the many cases Dr. X presents which demon- 
strate the rational reasons for desiring to termin- 
ate a pregnancy. A chapter also considers pos- 
sible psychological factors which led Dr. X 
into the practice of abortion. Such discussion 
tends to obscure the more relevant sociological 
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aspects of the abortion situation. These are 
hinted at, from time to time, in such statements 
as, “Society's present attitude toward abortion 
stems from hatred, a hatred of women,” and 
“Society is afraid to look sanely at sexual prob- 
lems.” 

Despite the absence of systematic sociological 
analysis, the book is effective in capturing the 
sordidness, hypocrisy and despair surrounding 
illegal abortion. It must be noted, though, that 
Dr. X (fully trained, with excellent facilities 
and a physician-anaesthetist) is not a typical 
illegal abortionist. Undoubtedly most illegal 
abortions are more frightening and dangerous 
than those he performed. And his clientele 
probably represents a biased sample of abor- 
tion-seekers, with a more than usual proportion 
drawn from the celebrity world and the higher 
socio-economic strata. Dr. X feels strongly the 
status strains of his marginal occupational role 
(“a man of science, respected by some members 
of the community, scorned by others, enduring 
a precarious existence”). As might be ex- 
pected, his position is much less clear-cut than 
that of the non-physician abortionist. He is at 
great pains to emphasize his srereseope train- 
ing and expertise, his cultural interests, socially 
prominent patients, and affluent surroundings. 

For professional readers, the books adds little 
that is not available in earlier scholarly studies 
(such as Calderone, Abortion in the United 
States, 1958). It could, however, be helpful in 
rousing public pressure for reform of our in- 
effective and inhumane abortion laws. As attor- 
ney Morris Ernst points out in his introduction, 
“This volume will be tough reading for many. 
The book is not tough—only life as we lead it 
under the hypocrisy of our times is tough, cruel, 
and dishonorable.” 

EDWIN M. SCHUR 
Tufts University 


A Minority: A Report on the Life of the Male 
Homosexual in Great Britain. Gordon West- 
wood. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc. 1960, 214 pp. $7.00. 

This is a report of interviews with 127 male 
homosexuals ranging in age from eighteen to 
eighty-four. The subjects worked in a broad 
range of occupations and were distributed over 
a wide range of educational levels. They were 
residents of urban and rural places, although 
the majority lived in London. The purpose of 
the research was to obtain “factual information 
about the family background, social behavior, 
and sexual activities of at least 100 men who 
regarded themselves as homosexuals.” The top- 
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ics treated, as listed in the table of contents, 
were: (1) Aims and Methods, (2) Back- 
grounds, (3) Early. Homosexual Experiences, 
(4) ee 7 to Combat, (5) The Extent of 
Homosexual Acts, (6) Heterosexual Interests, 
(7) Sexual Adjustment, (8) The Legal As- 
pects, (9) Work and Leisure, (10) Community 
Integration, and (11) Conclusions. 

This research was not conducted to test any 
particular theory, consequently persons with 
quite different theoretical orientations and in- 
terests should find the work useful. Scholars 
concerned with deviant subcultures will be in- 
terested in the description of behavior at homo- 
sexual gathering places such as bars. The re- 
search does not show that the subculture pro- 
vides a haven for all homosexuals, since many 
were repelled by the activity at homosexual cen- 
ters. Others lead an entirely different life based 
upon more or less permanent relationships mod- 
eled upon normal heterosexual marriage which 
suggests the existence of a different kind of 
homosexual subculture. The discussion of hos- 
tility of “normals” and police harassment, in- 
cluding setting traps for homosexuals, bully- 
ing arrested homosexuals for confessions, and 
the use of agents provacateurs, show some of 
the pressures which force homosexuals into sub- 
cultural life. For those concerned with the cau- 
sation of homosexuality, there are materials 
dealing with such things as family variables, 
including disrupted homes, child-parent rela- 
tionships, and sibling position. Also the influ- 
ence of all male boarding schools and proselyt- 
ism are considered. 

Professor Westwood is modest in the treat- 
ment of his data. He views the research only as 
a basic groundwork which provides a descrip- 
tion of the homosexual in the community. The 
limitations of the research are clearly and care- 
fully stated. For example, he points out that 
his sample is not and cannot be random, since 
the size of the homosexual population is not 
known. 

Scholars who plan to conduct research in 
“taboo” areas can gain some idea of how their 
research might be received in the brief account 
of the difficulties put in the way of the research 
by foundations, trusts, hospitals, and other or- 
ganizations, and the fear and distrust held by 
the respondents toward the researcher. 

JOSEPH B. PERRY, JR. 
Bowling Green State University 


Occupational Planning for Women. Marguerite 
Sykoff Zapoleon. New York: Harper and 
Bros. 1961. 276 pp. $5.00. 
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“The need for vocational guidance in making 
woman power fully effective has been empha- 
sized, but there has been no thorough discus- 
sion of the vocational guidance of women in 
recent years. Such a discussion this book at- 
tempts.’ So states Mrs. Zapoleon in her prefac- 
ing remarks, and in similarly direct and terse 
verbiage, she proceeds to complete her assign- 
ment. She takes the realistic position of viewing 
women’s work in and out of the home and re- 
emphasizes that vocational planning should be 
done in perspective and that such perspective 
should include the role of the employer. In a day 
of digests and compacts, this is a well-timed book. 

The first four chapters, Occupational Plan- 
ning and Life Planning, Problems of Women 
in Occupation Planning, Feminine Character- 
istics Affecting Occupation and the Occupations 
and Employment of Women, are handled with 
conciseness and competence. Subsequent chap- 
ters describe what is being done in educational 
institutions, public employment services and so- 
cial agencies at the community, state and federal 
levels. These chapters are full of detailed infor- 
mation about a wide variety of vocational guid- 
ance services and serve both to inform and re- 
alert one to what is happening in areas outside 
his own specialty. 

This reviewer felt the final chapter, Outlook, 
Prospects and Suggestions, could be altered. The 
first part of the chapter would, perhaps, be more 
sequential if it were incorporated with the first 
four chapters. The final chapter really should 
begin with the section entitled, The Occupa- 
tional Outlook for Women; but in any case, if 
this is a defect its magnitude is not great. 

Into 239 pages is compressed information that 
can be described as considerable, and Mrs. Za- 
poleon has done well in accomplishing her 
stated objective. 

BEN A. SULLIVAN 
University of Wisconsin 


The Professional Houseparent. Eva Burmeister. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
244 pp. $4.00. 

This is a book about child care and rearing. 
It contains, however, no basic research findings 
and very few direct references to such research, 
but rather a lucid and practical exposition of 
child rearing and guidance techniques which re- 
flects both a substantial acquaintance with con- 
temporary theory and research in child develop- 
ment and the thoughtful distillation of many 
years of experience with growing children. 

The reviewer found this a completely engag- 
ing volume. It is one of those rare professional 
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books that you simply do not want to put down. 
The author's “warm and animated style,” as the 
jacket puts it, should appeal to a wide range 
of readers, including laymen as well as profes- 
sionals. 

The book treats two major topics. How can 
we make optimal use of the physical plant at 
our disposal in child care institutions, and sec- 
ond, how can we achieve relationships with 
children in institutions which will prove of 
greatest benefit to them in the long run? There 
are chapters entitled “Living in a Group,” “The 
House,” and “Play Equipment,” which deal 
with the first question. All of the others focus 
on the second. 

The presentation is bold and impressive. 
Some professionals, however, accustomed to 
more cautious and provisional writing, may re- 
act negatively to the rather dogmatic statements 
and prescriptions which abound in every chap- 
ter. But most readers will be impressed by the 
soundness of the author's judgment and the 
courage of her convictions. Contemporary per- 
sonality theories and child development research 
has shed important and useful light on the 
process of child rearing and Miss Burmeister 
does not hesitate to interpret this material to her 
reader. 

Included in the chapters which deal with 
child rearing are such topics as ‘‘Mealtimes and 
Snacks,” ‘Routines: Sleep, Bath, Clothes, 
Work,” “Importance of Play,” “Discipline,” 
“Pets,” “Sex Attitudes and Education,” ‘Re- 
ligion” and “Christmas.” In the closing chap- 
ters, the author presents a brief, elementary re- 
view of the symptoms of emotional disturbances 
augmented by a short case history of a disturbed 
fifteen-year-old girl. The final chapter is an ex- 
position of the basic attitude which in the au- 
thor’s opinion should characterize the successful 
professional houseparent. 

As the reader will have already gathered, this 
reviewer heartily recommends the book not only 
to professional a and prospective 
ones, but also to a far larger reader audience, It 
can be read with profit by anyone who takes seri- 
ously the responsibility of child rearing and 
guidance. Perhaps the most serious flaw in this 
volume is the title. The reviewer hopes that not 
too large a number of teachers, social workers, 
psychologists, public health nurses, and pedia- 
tricians who should read the book pass it by 
because of its title. Although the volume is ad- 
dressed to houseparents, there is very little be- 
tween the covers that is exclusively their domain. 
Each of the above groups needs only to make 
occasional minor adaptations to his own setting 
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in order to derive as full a benefit from the book 
as the people for whom, specifically, it was 


ARMIN GRAMS ' 


written. 
University of Minnesota 


Successful American Families. Carle C. Zim- 
merman and Lucius F. Cervantes. New York: 
Pageant Press, Inc. 1960. 226 pp. $5.00. 
This book is a needed departure from many 

studies of the family, in that it attempts to study 

“successful” families rather than the usual ap- 

proach of studying ‘problem’ families. One of 

the basic questions which the authors attempted 
to answer was, “How do successful families get 
that way and stay that way?” 

The study is based on 60,000 successful fami- 
lies, involving over a quarter of a million peo- 
ple. Those studied lived in predominantly urban 
areas, involving the older cities of Boston, New 
Orleans and St. Louis; the newer cities of Den- 
ver, Omaha and Los Angeles; and the semi- 
rural ones, Morgantown, West Virginia, and 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. High school seniors in 
these cities filled in questionnaires on their own 
families and their best friend’s families. 

The book consists of thirteen chapters in all, 
with six chapters devoted specifically to the re- 
lationship of friends to the family, chapters on 
how they keep strangers out, prevent divorce, 
prevent juvenile arrests, how they avoid broken 
families, how they control education motivation, 
and one on the sociology of friendship. Other 
chapters include one on the social system of 
“good” families, one on interfaith marriage, and 
two concluding chapters on the virility of and 
changing course of American families. 

A basic theme throughout the book is that 
successful families remain that way by surround- 
ing themselves with similar friends. On page 
16, under the heading, “Friend Value Systems 
Direct Child Motivation,” the authors state, “In 
this type of situation, the child apparently tends 
to accumulate a deep-grained, fundamental, un- 
conscious sympathy with basic values similar 
to his parents’, and where these are ‘good,’ or 
culturally-oriented, such as towards avoidance of 
divorce, delinquency and low academic com- 
petency, he tends to become ‘civilization-ade- 
quate!’"" The book does make a real contribu- 
tion in that it studies the successful family and 
also helps to substantiate, to the extent that 
such a questionnaire approach can, many things 
about the contemporary family which have been 
indicated through clinical evidence and obser- 
vation by social scientists. 

One feature of the book which was annoy- 
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ing to the reviewer was what appeared to be 
highly opinionated statements seeming to have 
little or no relevance to the basic topics and 
certainly not wore or disproved by the re- 
search. They therefore seemed out of place in 
such a book. For example, on page 134, we 
find “He is not ‘in a lonely crowd,’ if we use 
the words of a recent popular work elaborately 
misinterpreting our recent American culture;” 
on page 163, “Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
who never was friend and consequently had 
few if any friends, wrote beautifully about it 
{friendship}"’; on page 202, “We cannot over- 
look the fact that existentialism is not only 
‘amoral’ but also ‘immoral.’” 

On the whole the book is a real contribution 
to a furthering in understanding of the con- 


temporary family. 
ates JOHN R. CRIST 
Denison University 


You Can't Count on Dying!. Natalie Harris 
Cabot. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1961. 
273 pp. $3.95. 

Since 1955 the Age Center of New England 
has been studying a nonprobability sample of 
men and women to learn how healthy, self- 
managing people in their fifties, sixties, seven- 
ties, and eighties function. This book presents 
in a popular, informal style an account of the 
circumstances that led to the founding of the 
Age Center, the procedures whereby nearly a 
thousand people became research associates of 
the Age Center, and the ingenious methods de- 
vised to answer questions raised by the medical 
and behavioral scientists at the Age Center. 

By exploring the image that children and 
young adults have of old people, they demon- 
strate that there are many stereotyped beliefs 
and hostile, prejudiced attitudes towards older 
people. Consequently, many older people suffer 
rejection and discrimination similar to that ac- 
corded minorities. This, however, is a minority 
status to which most young Americans will be 
assigned eventually, unless they create a different 
image of older people. 

The data collected explode a number of myths 
about older people. Physical examinations dis- 
closed some of the research associates in ex- 
cellent health; others had the same ailments as 
adults under fifty. Psychiatric examination of 
their emotional health showed exceptional sta- 
bility and inner resources for handling stress. 
Wechsler intelligence tests revealed superior in- 
tellectual capacities, except in psychomotor skills 
and the ability to learn new materials. The- 
matic Apperception Tests showed them no more 
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concerned with death, and as unwilling to face 
it, as people under fifty. They experienced time 
in the wg as passing swiftly. In fact, the 
only belief about old people that was verified 
was the belief that they are conservative, in the 
sense of being unwilling to take risks. They be- 
lieved in being prudent, in avoiding unneces- 
sary risks, and in protecting the assets they al- 
ready held. 

In their daily lives their values, those of the 
Protestant Ethic, produced a pattern of virtuous 
living and financial solvency. Even with small 
incomes, they secured satisfactory housing, nu- 
tritious diets, and medical care. For some of 
them retirement was a dreadful event that they 
dealt with by locating another job. Some in 
their eighties were gainfully employed. Others 
retired gracefully, filling their leisure with rec- 
reation, volunteer service, and enjoyment of 
friends. None of them thought of themselves 
as old; they said they felt many years younger 
than their chronological age. The courage and 
creativity they employed in building useful lives 
merit admiration. 

It is the author's opinion that the majority of 


older people are like the research associate and 
only a minority like those ill and defeated older 
people who are the subjects of many studies of 
the aging process. Since the research associates 
are volunteers residing in the Boston metropoli- 
tan area, it is not possible to generalize to the 
entire population of older people. It is also true 
that findings based on accidental samples of in- 
stitutionalized aged or persons receiving assist- 
ance cannot be generalized to the entire popu- 
lation of older pore. 

The title is misleading, in the sense that it 
does not give a clue to the content of the book. 
It does provide a clue to the motivation of the 
founders of the Age Center. They are eager to 
discover the facts about the aging process so 
that industrialists, government officials, doctors, 
everyone concerned with old people, including 
the old people themselves, can deal with their 
problems effectively. The title reminds us that 
the aging process and its problems concern us 
personally. 
MARY ALICE ERICSON 
Coe College 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review. ) 


Adams, James F., Problems in Counseling (A Case 
Study Approach), New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1962. 164 pp. $2.25, paper. 

American Social Health Association in cooperation 
with the New York City Department of Health, 
Teen-Agers and Venereal Disease (A Sociological 
Study of 600 Teen-Agers in New York City Social 
Hygiene Clinics), Atlanta, Georgia: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, 1961. 168 pp. no price indicated, 
paper. 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
Creative Dramatics, Washington, D.C.: ACEI, 
Membership Service Bulletin 2-A, 1961. 48 pp. 75¢, 
paper. 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
Equipment and Supplies (Tested and Approved for 
Pre-School, School and Home), 1961 Revision, 
Washington, D.C.: ACEI, General Service Bulletin 
No. 39 116 pp. $1.50, paper. 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
Literature With Children, Washington, D.C.: ACEI, 
Membership Service Bulletin No. 3-A, 1961. 56 
pp. 75¢, paper. 

Bassett, Marion, A New Sex Ethics and Marriage 
Structure, New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1961. 332 pp. $6.00. 

Blake, Judith, Family Structure in Jamaica (The So- 
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cial Context of Reproduction), New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1961. 262 pp. $6.00. 

Blake, Nelson Manfred, The Road to Reno, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1962. 269 pp. 
$5.00. 

Bovet, Theodor, Ehekunde (Die Jiingste Wissenschaft 
Von Der Altesten Lebensordnung), I. Allgemeiner 
Teil, Bern: Paul Haupt, 1961. 166 pp. 1180 Fr. 

Cabot, Natalie Harris, You Can’t Count on Dying!, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961. 273 pp. 
$3.95. 

Cantoni, Louis J., and Lucile, Counseling Your 
Friends, New York: The William-Frederick Press, 
1961. 105 pp. $1.50, paper. 

Carrington, William L., M.D., The Healing of Mar- 
riage, New York: Channel Press, 1961. 255 pp. 
$3.50. 

Faron, L. C., Mapuche Social Structure (Institutional 
Reintegration in a Patrilineal Society of Central 
Chile), Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 
1961. 247 pp. $3.00, paper. 

Grossman, Jean and Max, Ethical Values in Family 
Life, New York: New York Society for Ethical 
Culture, 1962, 21 pp. 35¢, paper. 

Johnson, Wendell, Stuttering and What You Can Do 
About It, New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1962. 279 pp. 95¢, paper. 

Kline, Nettie, Quiet Guardians of the People’s Health, 
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Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 322, 1961. 20 pp. 
25¢, paper. 

Madsen, William, Society and Health in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, Austin: University of Texas 
(Hogg Foundation for Mental Health), 1961. 20¢, 
paper. 

Mann, David, Luther E. Woodward, and Nathan 
Joseph, Educating Expectant Parents, New York: 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York, 1961. 223 pp. 
$4.50. 

Mayer, John E., Jewish-Gentile Courtships (An Ex- 
ploratory Study of a Social Process), New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1961. 240 pp. 
$5.00. 

Millet, Genevieve (ed.), Your Guide to Better Group 
Meetings (Common Goals for Thoughtful Parents), 
New York: Parent's Magazine, 1962, 37 pp. 50¢, 
paper. 

Moustakas, Clark E., Loneliness, Engelwood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 106 pp. $3.75. 

Newman, Gerald S. (ed.), The Homeless Man on 
Skid Row, City of Chicago: Tenants Relocation 
Bureau, 1961. No price indicated, paper. 


Roback, A. A., History of Psychology and Psychiatry, 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1961. 422 
pp. $7.50. 

Runes, Dagobert D., The Art of Thinking, New York: 
Philosophical Library Inc., 1961. 90 pp. $2.75. 
Schlesinger, Benjamin, Mental Health “Paperbacks,” 
Ontario: School of Social Work, University of To- 
ronto, CMH Supplement #24, 1961. 12 pp. No 

price indicated, paper. 

Seawright, Thelma R., A Social Casework Approach to 
Marriage Counseling, Johannesburg: Witwatersrand 
University Press, 1961. 205 pp. 32/6d. 

Stokes, Walter R., M.D., Your Sex Life (The Newer 
Understanding of Married Life), 2nd Ed. New 
York: Sexology Corporation, 1961. 140 pp. $1.25, 
paper. 

Veien, Oluf L., Tideland Oil Aristocracy (A Satire 
on Educational Practices), New York: The Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press, 1961. 9 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Winn, Ralph B. (Translator and Editor), Psycho- 
therapy in the Soviet Union, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1961. 207 pp. $6.00. 


Revised Teacher Kit Available 


The Revised TEACHER KIT may be obtained from the NCFR office, 1219 University Avenue 
Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, for $5.00. This kit will prove especially valuable to junior 
and senior high school family life teachers, teacher trainers, and other groups setting up family 
life programs. It contains an assortment of carefully chosen materials designed to help the 
teacher plan for and teach his classes. Included are suggestions for implementing a program, 
background information, outlines of lesson plans, lists of valuable film and text sources. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


The 1962 Annual Meeting 
University of Connecticut at Storrs .. . August 22-24, 1962 


“Eye on the Family” .. . mew perspectives on American families and new directions for family life workers 


Wednesday, August 22, 1962 


8:00 -10:30 A.M. Registration 
10:30 -12:00 NCEFR Business Meeting 
1:30 P.M. PLENARY SESSION: “The American Family and World Affairs’—Hon. Carl T. 
Rowan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
2:45 - 5:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
COUNSELING: New Approaches in Counseling and Psychotherapy 
“Application of Game Theory to Marriage Counseling’”—Jessie Bernard 
EDUCATION: “Parent Education and Socio-Economic Status”’—Irving Sigel 
RESEARCH: Review and Evaluation of Family Research Methodology 
“The Range of Problems in Research Design” —F. Ivan Nye 
Critique and Further Proposals—Marvin Sussman 
“Problems of Measurement in Family Research”—Murray A. Straus 
Critique and Further Proposals—Robert A. Dentler 
SPECIAL EMPHASES: Family and Leisure 
“Leisure and Mobility: Family Trailering and Camping’—William and Eliza- 
beth Genne—Vance and Ruth Jewson 
8:00 -11:00 P.M. Family Night. Entertaining and “Getting Acquainted.” 





Thursday, August 23, 1962 


9:00 -10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
COUNSELING: ‘Rational Emotive Psychotherapy’’"—Albert Ellis 
EDUCATION: “Teen Age Marriages’’—J. Joel Moss and Kenneth Cannon 
RESEARCH: Review and Evaluation of Theory Pertaining to Family Research 
“Evaluation of Family Research Theory”—Edward C. Devereux, Jr. 
SPECIAL EMPHASES: Family and Community 
“Community Participation and Parenthood’’—Jane Berry 
10:45 A.M.-12:00 M. PLENARY SESSION: “The American Family and Consumer Economics’ — 
Mildred Edie Brady, Consumers Union 
12:45 - 5:30 P.M. Trip to Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Massachusetts 
1:30 - 6:00 P.M. Trip to Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Connecticut 
4:00 -12:00 P.M. Trip to American Shakespeare Festival Theater, Stratford, Connecticut 
5:30 - 7:30 P.M. Chicken Barbecue. On Campus 


Friday, August 24, 1962 


9:00 -10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
COUNSELING: ‘““Touch Therapy’’—Eleanor Hamilton 
EDUCATION: “New Ways in Family Life Education”"—-Owen Morgan 
RESEARCH: “The Marital Adjustment and Marital Role Definitions of Husbands of 
Working and Non-Working Wives’”—L. J. Axelson 
“Family Influences on Selected Attitudes and Perceptions of Some Institutionalized 
Gifted” —Edith H. Grotberg 
“Sex Differences in Dissatisfaction with Marriage Communication”— 
Mirra Komarovsky 
“Factors Related to Family Disorganization in Low Income Families’—Ludwig L. 
Geismar 
SPECIAL EMPHASES: Family and Health 
“Approaches to Hotiemaker Rehabilitation”—Elizabeth Eckhardt May 
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10:45 A.M.-12:00 P.M. PLENARY SESSION: “The American Family and Mass Communication’—Louis Haus- 
man, Director, Television Information Office, NAB 
1:30 - 4:30 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
COUNSELING: “Marriage Counseling in Joint Husband and Wife Sessions’—Gerhard 
Neubeck 
EDUCATION: “Probabilities for Success of an ‘Ideal’ Negro-White Marriage’—Robert 
Russell 
RESEARCH: “Seven Styles of Family Life: How They Differ and Why They Occur”— 
Howard R. Stanton 
“The Personal Relations of Primiparous Couples’—Harold Feldman and Joseph H. 
Meyerowitz 
“Experimental Family Organization in the U. S."—William Kephart 
“Life Cycle and the Kinship Network: An Empirical Test’—Marvin B. Sussman 
and Sherwood B. Slater 
“Intra-cultural Comparisons of Attitudes Toward Marital Infidelity’—Harold T. 
Christensen 
“A Sociological Study of Sexual Standards’’—Ira L. Reiss 
SPECIAL EMPHASES: Family Law 
Chairman: Thomas Monahan 
“The Rights of Children in Modern American Family Law’—Robert Drinan and 
David Jacobs 
Discussants: William Kephart and Jacob T. Zukerman 
8:30 -11:00 P.M. Summer Theater, University of Connecticut Campus 


HOUSING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1962 MEETINGS 


The University of Connecticut dormitories will provide housing for the entire 1962 confer- 
ence. Couples and families will be housed together. Most rooms are double; a few single rooms 
will be available to early applicants. 

To those interested in living off campus (there are no motels or hotels on the campus proper), 
we suggest: 

Pleasant View Lodge Motel, Route 6, North Windham, Connecticut, $70 a week for room 
with set of twin beds (private bath), two-room suite with private bath would be $90 a 
week. 

Swiss Chalet Motor Court, North Windham, Connecticut, $9.00 each night, $65 per person 
(weekly). 

Nathan Hale Hotel, 833 Main Street, Willimantic, Connecticut; double bed—$9.25-$12.25 
each night. 

The above are respectively 8, 8, and 7 miles from the University Campus. 

Reservations for facilities off campus should be made directly with hotel or motel concerned. 

To make dormitory reservations write to Dr. Eleanore Luckey, chairman, Local Arrangements 
Committee, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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@ available now for your library— 


reprint pamphlet on a new 
approach to family treatment... 


MULTIPLE-CLIENT 
INTERVIEWING:— 


An Aid in Diagnosis, 7 Viola W. Weiss, 
® Director of Casework, Family Service So- 
ciety, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


A Means of Assessing Family Processes, by 
Emily C. Faucett, Consultant on Services 
to Children, Family Service of the Cincin- 
nati Area, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Treatment Implications, by Frances H. 
Scherz, Director of Casework, Jewish Fam- 
wh and Community Service, Chicago, Illi- 


These three articles from March, 1962, Social 
Casework are being combined for your con- 
venience and easy reference in a new reprint 
pe rege The papers were presented at the 
Biennial Meeting in New York, Novem- 

ber, 1961. 
Price: 35 cents 


Family Service Association 
of America 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 














Associate in Child Development, 
New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany. Civil Service 
requirements: master’s degree in 
education and specialization in 
childhood education or parent 
education and child development 
and five years of satisfactory ex- 
perience in childhood education 
or parent education and child de- 
velopment. Effective August 1, 
salary will be $9,980 to $11,960. 
Excellent retirement plan, health 
insurance, Social Security and 
other employee benefits. Send 
resume to: Personnel Officer, 
State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 








Constantly used and 
recommended for 
marital and premarital guidance 


MARRIAGE 
IS FOR TWO 


By Frances Bruce Strain 


An experienced marriage counselor re- 
views the influences that are changing 
oe today and gives valuable advice 

yt roblems of adolescents, a healthy at- 
titude toward sex, courtship and engage- 
ment, marriage and in-laws, pregnancy, 
fidelity, the working wife, and family re- 
lationships. 


“Mrs. Strain leads the reader toward prac- 
tical methods of improving his own famil- 
ial functioning. It is a book that many 
ministers, teachers, and counselors will 
find desirable to recommend to premari- 
tals and young married couplcs.”"—Ros- 
ERT A. HaRPER, Marriage Counselor, 
Washington, D.C. 


$4.50 at all bookstores 





S==DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC.,119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 








Sexology —fer ite perenr 
—For the counselor 


NOW IN ITS 28TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


In our June Issue: 


e Nobel Prize Winner Hermann J. Mul- 
ler on his Sperm Bank Proposals 


¢ George Bernard Shaw on Sex Reform 


e Aaron L. Rutledge, Walter R. Stokes 
and 3 other physicians discuss: De- 
vices to Help Impotence 


ita Pi 0ONY. " 


Please subscription 
© rrewist tote of aaea” lec 
Fe Ot et ee Se 





—i—tttrtttttte. 








FAMILY DEVELOPMENT, 
Second Edition 
by EVELYN MILLIS DUVAL 


NOW in a low-priced 
paperbound edition: 


THE FAMILY 
IN VARIOUS CULTURES 


Second Edition (1961) 


by STUART A. QUEEN, 
ROBERT W. HABENSTEIN, 
JOHN B. ADAMS 


“GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1792” 





NEW From Lippincott: 


In this new edition of Dr. Duvall’s widely ac- 
claimed work, conceptual framework has been 
grea’ reinforced, and all data have been 
t up to date. Emphasis on the family life 
cycle—the feature that distinguished the first 
edition—has been retained. And the dynamic, 
functional approach to family relationships, 
strengthened by the author’s employment of the 
developmental task concept, remains an outstand- 
ing asset. Ideal for all courses concerned in any 

way with marriage and family relations. 
544 pages 6.95 


The only cross-cultural study of family life 
available in English, this edition has been re- 


written and reorganized throughout. Five chap- 
ters are entirely new and the remainder of the 


book has been extensively revised. 


The book first presents cross-cultural compari- 
sons of five non-American families—Todas, 
Hopi, Baganda, classical Chinese, and Kibbutz— 
and continues with the development of the 
American family from its historical roots in Bib- 
lical times to the present. 
As readable as it is interesting, this unique work 
offers the student a panoramic view of the range 
of variations in forms of family life and the his- 
torical development of the contemporary Ameri- 
can family. Invaluable for courses in the Family, 
Marriage, and Comparative Family Systems. 
$20 pages 1.85 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA FIVE 











